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GRACE HORNE’S 


GALLERIES 


Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 
Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best in 
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Old Masters 
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Masters’ Art Gallery, 
Inc. 


Old Masters 
English School 


and 
American Paintings 
28 W. 57th St., New York City 


Tel. Circle 3555 
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American 


PAINTINGS SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS ETCHINGS 


Exhibitions current 
throughout the Season 
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Moving 

This is the concluding number of Volume 
IV of Tue Art Dicest, and it is the last one 
which will be published in Hopewell, N.J., 
and printed at Princeton, N.J. Henceforth 
the magazine will be produced in New York 
City, where all its departments on Oct. 1 
will be housed in offices at 115 East Fifty- 
Ninth St. It will be printed in the large new 
plant of the Western Newspaper Union, 
located nearby. The co-ordination thus ob- 
tained will greatly improve THE Art DiGEST 
from the “news-magazine” standpoint, since, 
in addition to the fact that it will be located 
in the art news center of the country, it will 
make possible rapid team-work between 
editor and printer, and the fastest of day-and- 
night service in printing, binding and mail- 
ing. It will make it possible to produce THE 
Art Dicest promptly on its publication dates, 
and to get it into the hands of its readers 
with its contents as up-to-date as can be 
presented. 

Tue Art Dicest heretofore has been pro- 
duced under handicaps. Those handicaps 
have not all been removed, but enough of 
them have to justify the belief that the Octo- 
ber number, opening Volume V, will begin 
a new epoch in the magazine’s development. 
Unquestionably it will be able to make sev- 
eral changes calculated to enhance its effi- 
ciency and its usefulness to the American art 
movement. For one thing, its cover will be 














The BRAXTON GALLERY 


Paintings by 
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For 38 Years U homo 
_*%American Art 


We plan to hold 
very few one man 
exhibitions this sea- 
son, emphasizing 
instead a series of 
group collections—— 
each one represent- 
ing the work of a 
number of the more 
notablé men. 





Write for Art N oles for timely comment on 
Art Questions. 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New York 














ROBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern Masters 


CARRIG-ROHANE 
Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 


Copley Square BOSTON 











| CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


| 220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 





PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 


BY 


Artists of the West and Mid-West 
Exclusively 





The Chicago Galleries offers a unique 
and valuable service through its Circu- 
lating Rental Plan of original paintings 
at $12.00 a year. 

















BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 


OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 
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THE ART Dicest’s advertising columns have 
become a directory of the art dealers and 
antique dealers of the world. 
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[ F. Kleinberger 
Galleries, Inc. 


‘ Established 1848 


and 
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ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 


of all Schools 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 


NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
PARIS: 9 Rue de 1’Echelle 








REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 FirtuH Ave., New York 
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PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 











. American Mission 
Ove CAIRO 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


Egyptian, Greek and 
Persian Antiquities 
BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Tel: Wickersham 7556 


Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 


printed in two colors. This may not seem to 
its old readers, at first thought, to be much 
of an improvement, but a more attractive ex- 
terior undoubtedly will attract to it thousands 
of new readers when it is seen on the news- 
stands and elsewhere; and thousands of new 
readers will increase by just so much the 
effectiveness of THe Art Dicest. For an- 
other thing, the number of pages will be in- 
creased, which will make it possible to devote 
more space to the various editorial depart- 
ments, which, ever since the founding of the 
magazine, have been so cramped as to make 
it impossible, even in condensed form, to 
present all the significant news and opinion 
of the world of art. 

Four years of hard work and four years 
of thrill are now behind THe Art Dicest. Its 
founder looks forward to many more years 
of hard work which will bring him the pleas- 
ure of seeing come to full fruition the under- 
taking he conceived. His vision is an ART 
Dicest that will perform perfectly its mission 
of promoting, in an unprejudiced and un- 
commercial way, art interest and art under- 
standing in America. 

If the founder of Tue Art Dicest had not 
been accorded the co-operation of the art 
lovers and artists of America, and later of 
that portion of the art dealers who were 
able to see the benefit that would accrue to 
art through the survival of a publication that 
was neither dealer-controlled nor “ism’- 
directed, he could never have travelled so 
far on the road of success. He is grateful 
to both subscribers and dealers, and he is 
thankful, too, that in the last four years 
Tue Art Dicest has been able to contribute 
in no small way to the continuous expansion 
of an American art movement whose horizons 
keep constantly widening. 

—PEYTON BOSWELL. 














ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London] 
IMPORTER OF 
FINE PAINTINGS 


4 East 56 Sr. New York 


Closed for the Summer 


In the meanwhile Mr. Newton may be 
reached at Guaranty Trust Co., 50 
Pall Mall, London, England. 


(Cables to Newton Guarpamal, London) 
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; fine prints } 
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414 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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E.& A. SILBERMAN 
Old Masters - Antiques 


133 EAST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 
5 Seilerstatte, Vienna 




















Morton Galleries 
49 West 57th St.,N. Y. C. 


Paintings by Younc AMERICANS 








CALO GALLERIES 


Established 1875 


WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 
128 West 49th Street, New York 
Tel.: Bryant 6739 Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 
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BEAUX ARTS 


OF SAN FRANCISCO (166 Geary St.) 
During June 
GROUP SHOW BY MEMBERS 














NATHANIEL M. VOSE 


27 Tuarae Sr. 


(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 


PAINTINGS 


RESTORING 
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Works of Art from China, 
Japan and Korea for the 


Discriminating Collector 


Nathan Bents & Co. 
437-441 Grant Avenue 
San Francisco 
Affiliated Shop: 
Nathan Bentz, Santa Barbara 
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; Member Antique & Decorative Arts League 

HERZOG GALLERIES 
OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 

PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D’ART 

3619 Main St. Correspondence snvited 
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J. J. Gillespie Company 
Established 1832 
Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
English Antique Furniture 
639 Liberty Avenue 
PirrssuncH PENNSYLVANIA 
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Etchings - Fine Prints 


474 Post 
SAN FRANCISCO - - - CALIFORNIA 
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Cleveland Acquires Six of Medieval Guelph Treasures 





XII c. Reliquary in XII c. Portable 


Shape of Arm. 


The Cleveland Museum of Art has an- 
nounced that, through its newly appointed 
director, William: M. Milliken, it has pur- 
chased six objects from the famous Guelph 
Treasure, owned by the Duke of Brunswick. 
The museum will obtain possession of the 
objects, consisting of medieval goldsmith’s 
work, some time in November. Until the 
middle of September the entire collection, 
which was valued by the Duke at $10,000,000, 
will be on view at Frankfurt-am-Main, and 
during October it will be shown at the 
Schloss Museum in Berlin. 

It was the original stipulation of the Duke, 
when he offered the collection for sale nearly 


Paten of St. Bernward, 
Mounted in Monstrance. 





VIII c. Frankish Medallion of Christ. 


Altar from Lower Saxony, in form of framed Plaque of Agate 


and Silver Gilt. 


two years ago, that it be kept together for- 
ever. It proved impossible to obtain a buyer 
under those conditions, and he recently 
authorized its dispersal at private sale. Every 
effort is being made in Germany to keep at 
home as much of the Treasure as possible, 
as a record of the nation’s medieval achieve- 
ment in the arts. 

The objects obtained by the Cleveland Mu- 
seum are described as follows: 

(1) An VIII century cloisonné medallion 
showing a bust of Christ. 

(2) A XII century portable altar in the 
form of a framed plaque of agate mounted in 
silver gilt. 





Cloisonné Enamel on Copper. 








XI c. Carved 
Horn of St. Blasius 


(3) The XI century carved horn of St. 
Blasius. 

(4) A XII century arm reliquary with 
embossed busts of Christ and the twelve 
Apostles. 

(5) The XII century paten of St. Bern- 
ward mounted in a XIV century monstrance. 

(6) A book shaped reliquary on which an 
XI century ivory is set in a XIV silver en- 
graved frame enriched with antique cameos 
and precious stones. 

In announcing the purchases the Museum 
said: 

“This collection of medieval goldsmith’s 
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Book Shaped Reliquary with XI c. Ivory 


set in XIV c. Frame. 
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work was formerly known as the Treasure of 
Relics of the House of Brunswick-Liineburg, 
and had assumed importance as early as the 
Twelfth century due to the munificence of 
the family’s most powerful member, Duke 
Henry the Lion. 

“In the Treasure is seen the highest devel- 
opment in Germany of medieval art as 
applied to objects pertaining to religious 
worship. The objects date from the Eighth 
to the Fourteenth century. Among them are 
reliquaries, portable altars, and other offer- 
ings made by members of this royal German 
house to the Cathedral of St. Blasius at 
Brunswick, a church built by Henry the 
Lion and dedicated to its patron Saints, 
John the Baptist, St. Blasius and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. Following a revolt of Bruns- 
wick citizens in 1671 the Treasure was re- 
moved to Hanover. In 1803 it was taken to 
England for a short time owing to danger of 
invasion; and in 1867 was removed to 
Vienna, and still later to Switzerland.” 

The museum acquired the treasure through 
the Goldschmidt Galleries of New York. 





Taking Turns 


This season, for the first time in recent 
years, Baltimore artists will be given the 
opportunity to exhibit their work in a series 
of one-man shows in the galleries of the 
Baltimore Museum. Scheduled to start in 
November, each show will be of two weeks’ 
duration. According to the Baltimore Sun, 
no less than fifty artists made application for 
dates, and as only ten could be accommo- 
dated, the names were put in a box and 
withdrawn, the first ten being assigned dates 
in the order in which they were drawn. The 
winners are not eligible to show the follow- 
ing year. 

The results of the drawing: Benjamin T. 
Kurtz, Nov. 1 to 14; Marjorie D. Martinet, 
Nov. 16 to 30; Charles H. Walther, Nov. 31 
to Dec. 14; Florence H. Austrian, Dec. 16 
to 29: Harold H. Wrenn, Dec. 31 to Jan. 
13; Lilian Giffen, Apr. 2 to 15; Margaret M. 
Law, Apr. 17 to 30; Donald Coale, May 3 
to 17: Everett L. Bryant, May 18 to 31; 
Valerie H. Walter, June 2 to 15. 

The gap in the series from Jan. 14 to 
April was made necessary by the first Balti- 
more Pan-American exhibition, which has 
stirred international interest since it was 
announced several months ago by the direc- 


tor, R. J. McKinney. 





A Henri Memorial 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, has given out a list of the special ex- 
hibitions already arranged for the season 
of 1930-31. Other exhibitions may be planned 
later, Popular interest probably will center 
in the memorial exhibition of paintings by 
Robert Henri, March 10 to April 19, next. 
Other shows will be: 

Exhibition of Mexican Art, Oct. 14-Noyv. 
9, 1930; Third International Exhibition of 
Industrial Art, Dec. 2-28; Russian Icons, 
Jan. 13-Feb. 23. 





Stockholm Buys a Milles 


“The Sea God” by Carl Milles, noted 
sculptor, has been purchased by the munici- 
pal government of Stockholm and will be 
placed along the waterfront, according to a 
dispatch in the New York Times. This is a 
further step in the Swedish capital’s move to 
beautify its harbors. 





Peer and Author 


The art world is speculating as to whether 
“Thirty Years of British Art” by Sir Joseph 
Duveen, Baronet, which is being brought out 
by the firm of Albert and Charles Boni, New 
York, at $3.00 the copy in wrappers and $4.50 
the copy in cloth, is solely from “the pen” 
of the world’s greatest and most ennobled 
art dealer, or whether he has had the assist- 
ance of one of the score or more of fine art 
writers who are either editors of or contrib- 
utors to the various art magazines and peri- 
odicals which the art world generally recog- 
nizes as being “Duveen.” 

At any rate, the Fall appearance of “Thirty 
Years of British Art” has been so timed as 
to precede in England (by a little) the forth- 
coming announcement that Sir Joseph 
Duveen, Baronet, has been raised from the 
rank of “little baron” (baronet) to that of 
a peer of the realm. THe Art Dicest, which 
heretofore has predicted things concerning 
Sir Joseph with almost unerring accuracy, 
even to the settlement of the Hahn suit which 
it printed three weeks before the newspapers 
did, hereby forecasts that when the art dealer 
again sets foot on a New York pier he will 
do so as a British peer. It could even give 
the title he will bear, but that would not be 
treating His Majesty the King with Anglo- 
Saxon respect. 

Sir Joseph will have earned, even if he 
will not have “bought and paid for,” any hon- 
ors he may receive from England. He has 
lavished on the promotion of modern British 
art many thousands of pounds of the profits 
he has obtained by selling ancient works to 
American collectors whose fortunes are 
based on American brains and brawn. He 
may have employed in this service one-tenth 
of one per cent of the profits the Duveen 
firm has made in America. This can be said 
with no trace of ill will for England. It is 
good that living artists, wherever they exist, 
obtain at least a moiety of the profits a great 
art dealer (through the co-operation of great 
art experts) can obtain from modern patrons 
of ancient artists and craftsmen. The fact 
that Sir Joseph Duveen, Baronet, has been 
able to mount the ladder of medieval aris- 
tocracy through an infinitesimal division of 
these profits has “nothing to do with the 
case.” 

In one particular, THe Art Dsest has to 
acknowledged error. On several occasions it 
has printed the rumor that Sir Joseph was 
about to “do something” for the artists of 
America. THe Art Dicest apologizes to its 
readers for printing an unfounded rumor. 

The following is quoted from the an- 
nouncement of “Thirty Years of British Art” 
in the “Fall Books—1930” catalogue of 
Albert and Charles Boni: 

“This is a book of world-wide interest by 
the most famous art dealer of our time. 
What does Britain stand for in the world of 
art today? British art has been unduly neg- 
lected and the world, having had few oppor- 
tunities of seeing productions of British 
artists, has been inclined to ignore it. 

“Sir Joseph Duveen’s great work in ar- 
ranging world exhibitions of present-day 
British art will be ever remembered, and has 
already had profound influence. With char- 
acteristic vision and courage the author 
points to the fact that Britain has a message 
for the world in the aesthetic field. And he 
here writes from the store of his vast ex- 
perience a vigorous narrative of the period 
and the part he has played in it. His text is 








accompanied by numerous illustrations in 
color and half-tone.” 

Whether Sir Joseph Duveen, Baronet, 
knows very much about modern British art, 
or very much about anything except the 
technique of selling “old masters” to Amer- 
ican millionaires, does not concern THE Art 
Dicest. That he sponsors a book, bearing on 
its title page and in the full-page advertising 
matter, his great and ennobled name, means 
much to the contemporary artists of England, 
and THe Art Dicest congratulates them. 
The artists of America are not going to feel 
“sore.” They understand, and, if asked a 


blunt question bluntly they would bluntly — 


reply: “We don’t need Sir Joseph.” 





The Unclothed “Maja” 


“Picture the disappointment of the New ¥ 
York Society for the Prevention of Vice 
when it was told by the United States postal 


authorities that the government would not 
send packing back to Spain all letters bearing 
that wicked Goya souvenir stamp,”’ says the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

“Not that the society which made Anthony 
Comstock famous bears any personal spite 
against the founder of a famous Spanish 
school of painting. Goya has been dead more 
than a hundred years and the New York pal- 
ladiums of virtue are doubtless willing to 
leave him to whatever just fate has befallen 
him. But his pictures are different. 

“The painting from which the objection- 
able stamp was made portrays a lady clothed 
only in her innocence. Reduced even to the 
size of a postage stamp this picture is viewed 
by the late Mr. Comstock’s organization as a 
danger to American morals. The society 
asked to have all ports closed against it. 

“Well, the consequences of the refusal be 
on the head of the postoffice officials. If the 
mails are slowed up by clerks and postmen 
thumbing over letters for that wicked stamp 
the authorities cannot hold the New York 
society responsible. 

“Yet the society’s efforts will probably not 
be without fruit. It would not be surprising 
to see the Goya stamp commanding a pre- 
mium from collectors now that it has re- 
ceived such distinguished attention.” 





A $4,000,000 Project 


Further details are available concerning 
the great Art Center which has been planned 
for Philadelphia. The latest number of The 
Museum News says: 

“An art center to cost about $4,000,000 is 
planned for Philadelphia. The building is to 
contain an opera house seating 4,000 people, 
a theater seating 1,500, and an auditorium 
seating about 500. It will provide facilities 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Philadel- 
phia Forum, and Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Association, and the Art Alliance. The site, 
on the Parkway at Nineteenth and Race Sts., 
has been donated by Cyrus H. K, Curtis and 
is valued at approximately $2,000,000, C. 
Howard Crane of Detroit, has prepared pre- 
liminary specifications for the building.” 





Let’s Form a Glee Club! 


Another “ism” in painting has broken out 
in Paris, called for want of a better name, 
“Gleeism.” According to the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, the avowed purpose of the new 
cult is to arouse.a state of glee in the 
beholder. 
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~ Philpot of London and Storrer of Vienna to Serve on 


Carnegie Jury 





Glyn Philpot (England). 


The 29th Carnegie International which 
will open in Pittsburgh on Oct. 16 and con- 
tinue through Dec. 7 will consist of about 
425 paintings, of which about 290 will come 
from European countries and 135 from the 
United States. According to the practice of 
recent years, each national group will be 
hung in a separate gallery, thus affording the 
opportunity of studying the particular char- 
acteristics of each nation as revealed by its 
art in various schools and tendencies. 

According to announcement, it will be pos- 
sible for the visitor this year to study, along 
with the works of scores of others, the paint- 
ings of the following significant artists: 
Thomas W. Dewing, Eugene Speicher, John 
Carroll and Maurice Sterne, America; 
Augustus John, A. J. Munnings, Roger Fry 
and Duncan Grant, England; Paul Albert 
Besnard, Pierre Bonnard, Marie Laurencin 
and Pablo Picasso, France; Antonio Man- 
cini, Felice Carena, Giorgio de Chirico and 
Ferruccio Ferrazzi, Italy; H. Anglada y Ca- 
marasa, Antonio Ortiz Echagtie, Joan Junyer 
and Pedro Pruna, Spain; Max Liebermann, 
Karl Hofer, and Otto Miiller, Germany ; Vic- 
tor Hammer and Karl Storrer, Austria; 
Fryderyk Pautsch and Ludomir Slendzinski, 
Poland; Paul Basilius Barth and Rodolphe 
Bossard, Switzerland; Vincenc Benes and 
Antonin Hudecek, Czechoslovakia. 

Carnegie Institute announced last Spring 
that Henri Matisse would be one of the three 
European members of the jury of award 
which will pass on the pictures at the 29th 
International. Subsequently Matisse arrived 
in America, tarried awhile in New York, 
and went to San Francisco, where he gave 
high praise to that city’s art schools before 
he sailed for an interim visit to the South 
Seas. Now the Institute has announced that 
the other two foreign members of the jury 
will be Glyn Philpot of London and Karl 
Storrer of Vienna. The three Americans will 
be Emil Carlsen, Bernard Karfiol and Ross 
Moffett, with Homer Saint-Gaudens, direc- 
tor of fine arts at Carnegie, making a sev- 
enth member who will vote only in case of 
a tie. The jury will meet in Pittsburgh on 
Sept. 23. The American committee of selec- 
tion, after meeting in New York on Sept. 11, 
will complete its work at Pittsburgh on 





Karl Storrer (Austria). 


Sept. 22. Besides Messrs. Carlsen, Karfiol 
and Moffett, this committee will include 
Horatio Walker and Charles Burchfield. 

Glyn Philpot was awarded first prize at 
the Carnegie Institute in 1913 for “The Mar- 
ble Worker.” Born in London in 1884, he 
was educated at the Lambeth School of Art 
under Philip Conrad. He studied in Paris 
under J. P. Laurens and later in Spain. In 
1915, at 31, he was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy, and eight years later 
became a member. One of his paintings in 
the 28th Carnegie International, “The Three 
Kings,” was purchased by the Baltimore Art 
Institute. “Richard for the 
sades” is a large mural in the Houses of 
Parliament, London. 

Karl Storrer will be the first Austrian to 
serve on a Carnegie jury. One of his paint- 
ings in the last International, “Girl with 
Ships,” was purchased for the permanent 
collection. He was born in Vienna in 1885, 


Leaving Cru- 


his father a sculptor, his mother a teacher. 
Elected to the Academy of Vienna in 1908, 
and awarded the Rome Prize by the Austrian 
Government which permitted him to travel 
and study in Italy, in 1921 he was made pro- 





Henri Matisse (France). 


fessor of Fine Arts in 
Vienna. 

The German paintings have reached Pitts- 
burgh. There are twenty-three of them by 
twelve artists. Before they were shipped from 
Berlin they were assembled by Dr. Charlotte 
Weidler, representative of Carnegie Institute 
in Germany, and displayed at Reckendorf- 
House. The opening was attended by mem- 
bers of the cabinet, by M. Justi, director of 
the National Gallery of Berlin, and by direc- 
tors of the museums at Hanover, 
Hamburg, Stuttgart and Halle, who pro- 
nounced the pictures a very worthy repre- 


the Academy of 


Essen, 


sentation of German art. The following 
artists are represented: Max Lieberman, 
Karl Hofer, Oskar Kokoschka, Karl 


Schmidt-Rottluff, Otto Miller, Max Kaus, 
Karl Walther, Willy Jaeckel, Emil Nolde, 
Franz Heckendorf, Phillipp Franck and 
Heinrich Nauen. 

In the Lieberman group is his well known 
self-portrait, “Samson and Delila,” and a 
landscape. Hofer provides an Italian land- 
scape, a painting of a standing girl, and one 
of his characteristic still lifes; Phillipp 
Franck a very delicate painting of the 
Taunus Mountains, Karl Walther a street in 
Leipzig, and Max Kaus a street in ancient 
Breisach, 





° 

Bourgeois Dead 

The gentle idealist, Louis Jean Bourgeois, 
he whose spirit was so fine it took refuge 
from a modern world in dreams, is dead. It 
was he who, as architect and sculptor, de- 
signed the Bahai Temple, which is to be 
erected at Wilmette, a northern suburb of 
Chicago, Work was suspended on the 
$2,000,000 structure, for lack of funds, in 
1922, and Bourgeois did not live long enough 
to see this work resumed in October, 1930, 
when recent contributions justified it. The 
temple will be built as he designed it. 

Bourgeois was a member of the Bahai 
sect, or “world religion.” The cornerstone 
of the temple at Wilmette was laid by Abdul 
Baha, son of the founder. In his design, 
Bourgeois combined the essence of Egyp- 
tian, Greek, Roman, Arabic, Gothic, Renais- 
sance and modern architecture, In his deco- 
rative motif is interwoven symbolism of all 





the religions ever known to mankind. Thus 
the temple as a whole represents the prin- 
ciples of the Bahai movement—universal re- 
ligion, universal brotherhood, universal edu- 
cation, union of science and religion. 
Because of the symbolism of perfection 
attached by the Orientals to the figure nine 
as the highest single integral, that number, 


or its multiples, is employed extensively 
throughout the temple. It will have nine 
sides, nine doors, to be approached by 


eighteen steps; nine fountains, nine ribs in 
the dome. The height of the building is 
scaled at 162 feet, the first story at 36 and 
the minarets at 45. The property includes 
nine acres. The edifice will be surrounded by 
a circular wall. 
Divided Allegiance 

“Art is a figure with two profiles, one 
gazing toward the past, the other towards 
the future.”"—W alter Shaw-Sparrew. 
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In Perfect Accord 








The Beginning of a Beautiful Friendship - - By H. T. Webster 
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Washington Artists 
The Society of Washington Artists will 


hold an exhibition of oils and sculpture at the | 


Corcoran Gallery of Art during October, 
for members only. A popular vote for the 


best exhibit will be taken during the week | 


ending October 18, the winning picture to 
receive a cash award of $100. This show is 
not the society’s annual, which probably will 


be held in March at the National Gallery of | 


Art. 

Jury of selection: Minor S. Jameson, Mrs. 
Alice L. L. Ferguson, Clara R. Saunders, 
Joseph C. Claghorn, A. H. O. Rolle, Garnet 
Jex, Catharine C. Critcher, Mary G. Riley, 
Eleanor P. Custis. Closing date, September 
27. For information address, J. C. Claghorn, 
Cabin John, Md. 





A Rumsey for Brooklyn 


Charles Cary Rumsey’s life-size bronze 
figure, “The Dying Indian,” has been pre- 
sented to the Brooklyn Museum by his 
widow. This work was a feature of the 
museum’s big sculpture show this summer. 


Three Brothers 


During September two brothers, Carl and 
Wood Woolsey, are exhibiting paintings of 
the Southwest at the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute. The Woolseys, natives of Uncle Joe 
Cannon’s town, Danville, Ill., are members 
of the Taos colony, where Carl devotes him- 
self to landscapes and Wood specializes in 
figure paintings and portraits of Pueblo In- 
dians. Jean, a third brother, is also repre- 
sented in the exhibition, for his is the rdle of 
designing and making hand-carved frames 
for the pictures of his brothers and other 
artists. 

According to Tom Vickerman, writing in 
| the institute’s Bulletin, neither Carl nor 
| Wood has received any formal art instruc- 
tion. Five years ago Carl began experiment- 
ing with landscape. Soon he was exhibiting 

at the John Herron Art Institute and later 
| was given a one-man show at an Indianapolis 
gallery. Wood had for several years been 
training himself by self-instruction. At 16 
he was exhibiting in amateur shows. When 
his brother made a success in Indianapolis, 
he joined him in an art career. 


| 








Metal and Cotton = 


This is the third season in which the Gen- 
eral Education Board’s grant of $25,000 
annually is available to the American Federa- 
tion of Arts for sending on a circuit of 
American museums an international exhibj- 
tion of contemporary industrial art. This 
likewise is the last year of the grant. Unless 
it is renewed, or unless the federation ob- 
tains funds elsewhere, this will be the last 
of the series of exhibitions which, already, 
has done so much to set the manufacturer 
right with the artist, and the artist right with 
his age. The first, it will be remembered, was 
devoted to the ceramic arts, and the second, 
still on tour, to decorative glass and rugs, 

The third international will reveal the 
latest productions in metal work and cotton 
textiles of Europe and America. It will be 









shown beginning Oct. 14 at the Museum of 
Art in Boston; from Dec. 2 to Dec. 28 at 


the Metropolitan in New York; and there- | 
| 


after in Chicago and Cleveland. 


The broad fields of metal work and cotton 


textiles, says an announcement of the fed- 
eration, had to be narrowed down to fea- 
sible working limits, “so that though the 


metal work will include examples in silver, | 


pewter, copper, brass, aluminum, lead, 
bronze, steel and iron, or combinations of 
any of these, in wrought, cast, inlaid, enam- 
eled or plated technique, allowing in the 
latter for chrome, nickel or silverplating, it 
was found necessary, nevertheless, to exclude 
jewelry and sculpture as such, these consti- 
tuting separate territories. Likewise was ex- 
cluded the larger architectural pieces in- 
tended to be attached, most of these being 
too heavy to permit of ready handling and 
transportation, or else not available. In the 
cotton textile field are included woven and 
printed upholstery and drapery fabrics, made 
entirely of cotton or containing a very slight 


admixture of other fibres, provided that the , 


pattern or other design is carried by the cot- 
ton itself. Due to the enormous extent of the 
field and to avoid questions of fashion, it 
was found inadvisable to include dress 
material. 

There will be shown in this third exhibi- 
tion, in addition to the American entries, the 
work of eight foreign countries: Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, England, France, Germany, 
The Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland. 
About 939 objects, produced by some 18! 


firms and craftsmen, involving the work of | 


nearly 275 designers, has been included. 





Omaha Gets Christiancy Art 

The collection of paintings and art objects, 
valued at more than $1,000,000, which was 
part of the estate left by the late Mrs. Jessie 
Barton Christiancy, is to go to the Joslyn 
Memorial Gallery at Omaha, Neb., instead 
of to the Metropolitan Museum as was ex- 
pected. Mrs. Christiancy bequeathed her col- 
lection to the Society of Liberal Arts, 
Omaha, with fhe provision that should the 
society decline or be unable legally to take 
over the collection it would go to the Metro- 
politan. The Western museum has now re- 
moved all obstacles in the way of its 
acceptance, 





It Just Can’t Be Done 


No poem or painting was ever created by a | 


syndicate.—Ignace Paderewski, 
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“20 West 58th” 


Exhibitions by art students in colleges and 
museum schools in the United States and 
Canada ‘will be held by the College Art 
Association in its new building, 20 West 58th 
St., New York, which has been provided by 
the generosity of one of its members. Inci- 
dentally, the editorial and publishing offices 
of the association, as well as the headquar- 
ters of the travelling exhibitions, are now at 
the new address. The most important publi- 
cation of the College Art Association is Par- 
nassus, which seems to have established a 
new standard among monthly art magazines, 
but which cannot be sent to a non-member 
of the association and which cannot be 
bought at any news stand. The magazine is 
well worth the price of membership in the 
association, and THE Art DicEsT suggests to 
its readers that they communicate with the 
secretary and find out the cost of associate 
membership. 

As the association occupies the entire 
building at 20 West 58th Street, it has. been 
possible to set aside space for exhibition of 
student work. This plan has long, been a 
project of the directors, who have felt that 
it was a part of the mission of the associa- 
tion to exhibit the art produced by young 
people working in colleges and museum 
schools throughout the United States and 
Canada, and so afford them an opportunity 
of a metropolitan showing. 

The works will be submitted to two juries, 
the first a local one in the institution from 
which they emanate and the second recruited 
from the Committee on Travelling Exhibi- 
tions sponsored by the College Art Associa- 
tion. There is no restriction as to medium 
and the association plans to show painting, 


‘ pastels, watercolors, drawing, sculpture, ar- 


chitectural drawings'and examples of graphic 
art. The first exhibition is planned for Octo- 
ber 20 and will last two weeks. It will con- 
sist of the work of twenty students from ten 
colleges, and will be confined to oil paintings. 





Western Directors Meet 
The roth annual meeting of the Western 
Association of Art Museum Directors was 
held in the Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, 
Reginald Poland, president, presiding. A 
radical step taken by the delegates was the 











The Market Place 


FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO BUY OR SELL 
ANTIQUES, PAINTINGS OR PRINTS, ALSO 
FOR THOSE SEEKING EMPLOYMENT, DE- 
SIRING HELP OR WISHING TO BUY OR 
RENT HOUSES, STUDIOS OR APARTMENTS. 
Rates: 10 cents a word each insertion, cash in ad- 
vance. Count each word, number or initial as one 
word. When giving address by number only, address 


replies to Box ——, care Tue Art Diocest, 9 E. soth St., 
New York City. ’ — 














FOR SALE: Lithograph by George Bellows entitled 
“Introducing the Champion.” This is the larger and 
earlier by that name. Last known sale price $800. 
This one $250 cash. Box 579, care Art Dicest, New 
York City. 





POSITION WANTED 


Young woman, cultured, college graduate, good 
knowledge of art, experienced research and editorial 
work, typing and languages, desires position with 
New York art gallery or periodical, c/o Box 10, THE 
Art Dicesr. 


ART STUDENT (sculpture), 28, graduate women’s 
college, 3% years’ library and teaching experience, 
wishes position; art work preferred. Free November 
ist. Please reply immediately, References. Box 560, 
Art Dicest, New York City. 








declination to renew the membership of rep- 
resentatives of several small art associations 
which have no galleries and other members 
with galleries of a decidedly commercial 
intent. It is the purpose of the association 
to restrict its membership to directors of 
large public galleries with a non-commercial 
basis. A 10 per cent assessment on circuit 
exhibitions taken by member galleries was 
voted in order to swell the general fund of 
the association. 

Among the exhibitions the association will 
put on tour this season is a collection of 
paintings by living Spanish artists which Mr. 
Poland assembled in Spain last summer and 
which is scheduled to open at the San Diego 
Gallery in January. 

Officers elected for 1930-31: President, 
Reginald Poland; vice-president, John Davis 
Hatch;  secretary-treasurer, Samuel J. 
Hume; executive treasurer, Mrs. Thelma 
von Seeth. 


The St. Louis Annual 


This: year the 25th annual exhibition of 
paintings at the City Art Museum of St. 





Louis will be held from September 20 to | 


November 2. The jury of selection, composed 
of Bert Phillips, Rudolph F. Ingerle and 
C. C. Preussl, has chosen 21 paintings by 21 
St. Louis artists : 

Helen Louise Beccard, Thomas R. Blow, 
F. G. Carpenter, Kathryn E. Cherry, Fred 
Conway, Mabel Meeker Edsall, Paula 
Fenske, A. Finkelnburg, Philip A. Grone- 
meyer, Arthur C. Johnson, J. Joseph Jones, 
Takuma Kajiwara, F. Arthur Krause, Agnes 
Lodwick, Frank Nuderscher, Bernard E. 
Peters, Jessie Beard Rickly, B. Skrainka, 
E. Oscar Thalinger, Florence B. ver Steeg, 
E. H. Wuerpel. 

Out-of-town artists also have been invited, 
mostly from the current exhibitions of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania Academy and 
elsewhere. 





A Statue of Dr. Sun 
Paul Landowsky,: French sculptor, has 
completed a heroic statue of Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, which is to be placed over the grave of 
the founder of the Chinese republic at Nan- 
king. 








“By Heck!” 





Sumerian God in Burnt Brick, 
3,000 years old. 


“By Heck!” said he, “I want the prohibi- 
tion law enforced, and I want Congress to 
appropriate ten billion dollars to help the 
farmers.” 

“By Heck,” cried still ‘another voice, 
“IT want ’em to bring little babies to me, im- 
paled on red-hot irons. I want ’em to show 
that they love me, who stand for Might and 
Rectitude. That’s my idear Law and 
Order.” 

The !ast speaker was a Sumerian god, 
hereby depicted in all his resemblance to the 
cartoonist’s type of American pitch-forker. 

He was excavated recently in Iraq, at the 
site of Uruk (the Biblical Erech), the oldest 
and largest Sumerian city, by Dr. Julius 


of 


| Jordan’s German expedition, whose work has 


supplemented that done at Ur. 











695 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 





e@ THE REVEREND PHILIP COCKS, 1735- 
1797, son of John Cocks Esq. of Castle- 
ditch, by Mary, daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Cocks of Castleditch. Younger 
brother of Charles, Ist Baron Somers. 
Matriculate at Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford; B. A. and M. A. Rector of Acton 
Middlesex and Prehendary of Lincoln. 
Recorded in Lady Victoria Manners’ and 
G. C. Williamson's “John Zoffany, R. A.“ 
Page 204. 


@by JOHN ZOFFANY, R. A. 1733-1810 


13 OLD BOND ST., W.1. 
178 RUE ROYALE 


LONDON 
BRUSSELS 


J. LEGER 
& SON inc 
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Boston Installs Rare Romanesque Portal 





Spanish Romanesque Portal of the XIIIth Century 


The Boston Museum has now completed 
the installation of the XIIIth century portal 
from the Church of St. Miguel at Uncastillo, 
Spain, which it purchased two years ago, 
before the Spanish laws prohibiting the ex- 


portation of important works of art were | 


passed. It is an example of Romanesque 
architecture such as persisted in remote sec- 
tions of northern Spain well after the Gothic 
style had come into vogue in the more popu- 
lous centers. The carving is rugged, almost 
primitive in appearance, and is removed alike 
from the archaic and the decadent forms of 
Romanesque art. 

The Church of St. Miguel, from which 
the portal came, still stands in the little 


mountainous village which lies sleeping in 
| its quiet valley remote from the main high- 
| ways, with only fragments of its ancient 
| walls to recall former importance. From 
early times these northern provinces were 
| centers for the fusion of many influences— 
| Visigothic, Saracenic, Roman, and Iberian. 
During the Middle Ages the blending and 
counter-blending of these elements from 
France and Italy continued, producing an 
art which reflected many sources but which 
was, nevertheless, strongly national. 

Three tiers of recessed arches above the 
door are carved in relief, representing fan- 
tastic beasts, figures and ornaments, some 
suggesting oriental derivations, others more 





























“MOTHER AND CHILDREN” 
by 
FOURDAN 
Size 32x40 


O’BRIEN 


ART GALLERIES 


673 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


[7855 - Seventy - Fifth - Anniversary - 1930] 


direct Roman sources. There are two groups 
of reclining crusaders, and here and there 
are represented contemporary figures who 
probably lived in the village of Uncastillo— 
a barber, a dentist, and various musicians. 
Above the door is a tympanum showing 
St. Miguel (St. Michael the Archangel) bar- 
gaining for a soul. The tympanum rests, not 
upon a lintel, but upon carved brackets, char- 
acteristic of the Romanesque. Ornamental 
columns occupy the jambs. 

Albert Franz Cochrane wrote in the Boston 
Transcript: “The portal is unquestionably 
the most significant piece of Spanish-Roma- 
nesque sculptured architecture that has ever 
come to America. And, if the recently enacted 
Spanish laws which prohibit the export of 
art of monumental importance continue to 
be enforced with the rigidity now evidenced, 
the Boston portal may prove to be the last 
important architectural work ever to leave 
the Iberian peninsula for America.” 





Speak, Sir Joseph! 

This time the story comes from: Brazil. 
Two paintings in a church have been identi- 
fied as “genuine Leonardo da Vincis.” One 
depicts the Last Supper and the other pre- 
sents the Magdalene bathing the feet of 
Christ. They have been in the church 200 
years. 

All the South American countries are full 
of old pictures. Not many of them are worth 
more than $10 each. Big “collections” of 
them have from time to time been brought 
to the United States, but they fared badly. 
If Sir Joseph Duveen, Brt., would condemn 
these two, even without seeing them, as he 
did the Hahn example, he might gain a few 
friends. 





‘“Book of Hours’’ Lost 


A XVth century “Book of Hours” has dis- 
appeared from the Fine Arts Gallery of San 
Diego, where it was on exhibition as a part 
of the Julius Wangenheim collection. A full 
description of the work will be found in an 
advertisement headed “Lost” in this issue of 
Tue Art DicEst. 








The Place to Live 
in New York 


Quiet, accessible, convenient. Its high 

standards in service, cuisine and accom- 

modations will appeal to you. 
SUMMER MINIMUM RATES 


Single $4 Double $6 


Hotel New Weston 


Madison Ave. at 50th St. 
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Extravagant ? 


Is Merton Clivette the greatest artist the 
world ever produced, or isn’t he? The art 
world is familiar with the superlatives em- 
ployed concerning him by such men as Mau- 
rice Sterne, Paul Manship, Paul Burlin, and 
others. Now comes Gustave Nassauer, who 
reveals “the Gustave Nassauer Collection of 
Paintings by Clivette” at 100 Central Park 
West, New York [free admission from 9 
a.m. to I! p.m.], with this stupendous evalu- 
ation of the man: 

“Clivette is the most amazing artist and 
personality of all time coming from the 
American soil. He is in every essence 
American and could not come from any 
other nation. 

“All the vices and virtues, the good and 
bad qualities of the American from pioneer 
days to the last season are combined in this 
one man, and the biologist can trace in line 
every stratum of soil, influences and develop- 
ment of culture in this one man. He is per- 
fect, even in his imperfections or deficiencies. 

“If he prefers to express himself in paint- 
ing, he could do it with the same ease in 
writing or speaking, but he chooses painting, 
because it is the most subtle and difficult way 
to do it. 

“When we look back to the line of the most 
interesting personalities the country has pro- 
duced since Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
the Adamses, Marshall, Webster, Poe, In- 











In New Yore 


StuDIO Fou NDED 
1840 SINCE 1907 


Restoration of 
Paintings 
M. J. ROUGERON 


New York 


Member: American Artists Professional League 
and Antique and Decorative Arts League 


101 Park Avenue 























Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially 
accepted by the di o ¢ greatest 
aihastas of Europe, including the 
i tie-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Be- 
logna ; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 





Fees commensurate with the value 
of the paintings 


Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Maurice H. Goldblatt | 








EXPERT RESTORER OF 

‘ ‘OLD MASTERS” 

AND AUTHORITY ON THEIR AUTHORSHIP 
y 13§0 South sist St., Philadelphia 
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RESTORATION OF PAINTINGS 
Hundreds of References on File for Inspection 


CHAS. CHIANTELLI 


§8 Lexington Ave., bet. sist and sand Sts. 
Parntinos Tel. Plaza 1569 FRraMIno 











Native Californian Paints the Desert 





“A Desert Shower,” by Clyde Forsyth. 


Reproduced above is “A Desert Shower” 
by Clyde Forsythe, California painter, who 
recently held a one-man show of desert*and 
mountain subjects at the Biltmore Salon, 
Los Angeles. Mr. Forsythe is a true “native 
son.” Born in Southern California, he spent 
his early. youth roaming over a cattle ranch 
in the Coachella Valley. Trained at the Los 
Angeles School of Art and Design with the 





exception of a few years in New York as an 
illustrator, he has linked his entire artistic 
career with the Southwest. 

Year by year Forsythe has lived the life he 
paints. He takes his subjects directly from 
nature, often “packing” into the desert and 
mountains that he may not lose contact or 
sympathy with the regions he seeks to 
portray. 





gersoll, Payne, Emerson, Thoreau, Lee, 
Grant, Lincoln, Whitman, O. Henry, Mark 
Twain, Mark Hanna, Rockefeller, Morgan, 
Sargeant, Whistler, Buffalo Bill, Bryan, up 
to Edison, Ford, Wilson and Lindbergh, Cli- 
vette will go down in history as the most 
amazing of them all, in his power of creating, 
producing, and his force of metaphysical, 
spiritual achievement. In no other country of 
the world could such a personality be going 
around, while he is still alive, unappreciated, 
unrecognized except by the best minds. At a 
time when this country and the whole world 
is yearning to worship some personality. 

“It is sad, that a private man should have 
to take it upon himself to try his best en- 
deavors within his limits to point out to the 


American nation their duty, in which the | 


American should pride and honor them- 
selves, to recognize and appreciate the most 








CAPRONI CASTS 


7 have been purchased by Mu- 
seums, Schools, Architects and 
Art Lovers for nearly a cen- 
» tury because: 

They are faithful copies of the 
originals, Only superior crafts- 
manship is employed. 

Our collection is the largest of 
e* its kind in the world. Our fully 
) illustrated catalog of ancient, 
| medieval, and modern subjects 
is a valuable reference book of 
j sculpture. Sent postpaid for 
H $1.00. Your copy will be mailed 
fe pp ton eee at once. Make checks payable to 
Pensive Athena P.P.CAPRONI & BRO. Inc. 
In the Acropolis Galleries & Offices—1918 Wash- 
Museum, Athens ington St., Boston, Mass. 
Contributing contemporary sculptors include: 












Lorado Taft, Cyrus E. Dallin and Bryant Baker. 





powerful personality of their very own. 
“Clivette’s name will for centuries to come 
be the greatest asset of American culture.” 





“Far Horizons” 


Maud Miller Hoffmaster recently held an 
exhibition of oils, etchings, and illustrations 
in the Woman’s Club in Leland, Michigan. 
Eleanor Jewett, art critic of the Chicago 
Tribune, wrote: “One of Mrs. Hoffmaster’s 
strong points is her poetical interpretation of 
nature, another the remarkable quality of 
her palette. She paints snow superbly. Her 
water and her sky have far horizons.” 
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The Barpizon-PLaza, running through 
from 58th to 59th, overlooks all of Central 
Park, from the upper floors, and overlooks 
the best part of it from the Sixth Avenue 
facade... 
Handy to surface car or subway, and 
midway between a bus and a bridle 
path! 
And every morning the Continental 
Breakfast is sent to your room . . . de- 








livered silently and gratuitously ... no 
waiting—no waiter . . . placed ina recess 
in your door without disturbing you while 
shaving, bathing, or dressing . . , ready 
the minute you want it... 


Room, CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST and 


UNG BIN: an vic woven db bcc nts uee $18 to $45 Weekly 
STUDIO APARTMENTS..... yearly..... $1800 to $5000 
TRANSIENT RATES....... $3.00 to $6.00..... per day 


REFERENCES REQUIRED 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


Under the same management—the internationally 
famous Barbizon Hotel at 140 East 63rd Street. 
Rates $14.—$22. weekly. William H. Silk, Director. 
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An Orozco Tribute 


Critics from practically all sections of 
the country have praised the work of Jose 
Clemente Orozco, famous Mexican artist, 
who came into prominence in 1923 with his 
frescoes on the walls of the National Pre- 
paratory School in Mexico City. The latest 
to write of him is Arnold Ronnebeck, critic 
of the Rocky Mountain News, who in re- 
viewing the exhibition of drawings and lith- 
ographs at the Denver Museum, circulated by 
the Delphic Studios of New York, gives per- 
haps the most vivid description of the artist’s 
work yet written: 

“Murder and malice, death and devasta- 
tion, coffins and candles are some of the 
subjects in Orozco’s series of drawings, 
‘Mexico in Revolution.” Human madonnas, 
crushed by sorrow and grief; open tombs 
soon to be filled; bodies unburied, rotting 
between cactus and agave; mothers and chil- 
dren grieving over corpses; cripples, bayo- 
nets, and blood... ... Revolution ! 

“These drawings by the great Mexican 
are the most terrific indictment of humanity 
against humanity since Goya’s ‘Horrors of 
War,’ with the possible exception of the 
work of the German, Georg Grosz. The fa- 
mous murals of Orozco’s great countryman, 
Diego Rivera, seem mellow and mild in 
comparison. But why compare? Here is an 
artist who, in his own intensely personal 
way, tells his story. It is sufficient to state 
that the way in which he tells it is more 
moving, more monumental; more humanly 
exciting than anything that has been told 
through the plastic arts for several genera- 
tions. : 

“Orozco proves to those who would ban 
all story telling from the plastic arts that, 
even today, it can be done without loss of 
artistic significance. In fact, he describes, 
glorifies, indicts, and moralizes through 
purely artistic means. 

“He does precisely what the old masters 
did who told the story of the Nativity or of 
the Crucifixion through their knowledge 
of organization of form and color. Their 
works are great in spite of the story told. So 
is the work of Orozco. 

“Try to get away from the scenes of 
slaughter and execution and their meaning, 
look at them as wash drawings only, put 
them upside down, and their power remains 
the same. They rank high as works of art, 
because, through the knowledge of his me- 
dium, he subordinates the most gripping 
drama to a masterful distribution of black 
and white and intermediate shades of gray.” 
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Not Archipenko 


Arabian Ivory. 1500 B.C, 


This is not a sculpture by Archipenko or | 


any other modernist, mutilated through med- 
itation or premeditation. It is Arabian. 


But, you say, that is impossible, because | 


Mohammed interdicted the representation of 
human beings and none of the orthodox, such 
as have made up the population of Arabia 
for more than twelve centuries, would con- 
struct such a work of art. 

That is the point. This statuette was ex- 
cavated recently on the Island of Bahrein, 
20 miles off the coast of Arabia, and came 
from a tomb which archaeologists place at 
1500 B.c. This was more than 2,000 years 
before Mohammed was born, and was coeval 
with Moses, who, after his stay in the Sinai 
peninsula (a part of ancient Arabia) pro- 
claimed Yahweh as the God of his people 
and forbade the making of images. Leaders 
of Semitic religions always have been hostile 
to painting and sculpture, whose obvious 
qualities they have regarded as subversive of 
the subtleties of creed. 

The statuette here pictured is of ivory, 


and is more than 7 inches high. It proves un- | 
mistakably that the representational art of | 


old Arabia, before it fell before the Jewish 
and Moslem religions, was a suave and pre- 
cious thing. Maybe this ivory is a portent of 





what will come out of Arabia in the liberal | 


years to come. 





Members Only 


Whether or not the National Academy of 
Design considers the action an answer to the 
numerous bitter criticisms that have been 
aimed at it, that body has announced that 
no works by non-members will be shown at 
the Winter exhibition his year. This is a 
reversal of its historic policy, which for 
many years has been to show more pictures 
and sculptures by non-members than by 
members. However, it is inferred from the 
wording of the notice that the change is only 
temporary. It reads: 

“Special Winter Exhibition 1930 for Aca- 
demicians and Associate Members of the 
Academy only. This exhibition will be held 
in place of the regular Winter Exhibition. 
No works by non-members received. Mem- 
bers’ work received Monday, Nov. 17, 1930.” 

Another paragraph of the notice announces 
that the 106th Annual Exhibition will be 
“for members and non-members,” and that 
works will be received on March 5 and 6, 
1931. 





The Public and Architecture 


Plans to increase public knowledge of 
architecture by means of architectural ex- 
hibits in the schools of the country have been 
announced by the -Anierican Institute of 
Architects. Through the cooperation of its 
chapters, numbering about seventy, the insti- 
tute aims to foster “an appreciation of archi- 
tecture and 'to build up an informed public 
consciousness in art which should be helpful 
in the development of our towns and cities.” 
The idea originated with the Philadelphia 
chapter. 
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Phelan’s Gift 


The late Senator James D. Phelan left a 
bequest of $100,000 to the San Francisco Art 
Association for the establishment of an art 
gallery at the California School of Fine Arts. 
For nearly half a century Senator Phelan 
was a member of the art association. He was 
one of the most whole hearted patrons of 
art in the country. William L. Gerstle, presi- 
dent of the association, and E. Spencer 
Macky, executive director, praised the fine 
public and philanthropic spirit of Senator 
Phelan. 

Mr. Macky: “In an old minute book we 
rescued from the fire of 1906, it was re- 
corded that James D. Phelan, Jr., was elected 
to membership in the association in 1884. In 
the following year he was elected to the 
board of directors at the age of 24, so that 
from its earliest history Senator Phelan had 





been connected with the development of this 
institution. . . . Needless to say, artists and 
laymen alike had a deep personal affection 
for Senator Phelan and there is genuine 
sorrow in the ranks of all lovers of art in 
the passing of this great, good man.” 

Mr. Gerst!e: “Senator Phelan’s munificent 
gift permits us to carry out our original 
building plans for the California School of 
Fine Arts. . . . We feel grateful, and the 
name of Phelan will be a name artists will 
carry in their hearts, and future generations 
acclaim.” 





Museum Curator Dead 


Dr. A. R. Cook, curator of the Illinois 
State Museum of Natural History and one 
of the directors of the Illinois Academy of 
Fine Arts, is dead. Dr. Cook was a member 
of various museum societies and the author 
of many scientific works. 











“Twilight” by William H. Singer, Jr. 
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Borglum Back 


Gutzon Borglum, who converts mountains 


into monuments, apparently has buried the © 


hatchet with his opponents in Georgia, and 
will at last carve the gigantic memorial to 
the confederacy on the side of Stone Moun- 
tain, near Atlanta. He promised at a public 
meeting to do “an even bigger thing than 
we have talked about before.” 

The sculptor arrived in Atlanta to confer 
with Mayor-Elect James L. Key limping 
badly and supported by two walking sticks. 
He had sprained an ankle while giving final 
instructions at his other titanic project in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. He was 
not arrested, the authorities not choosing to 
act on the two indictments charging him 
with larceny and malicious mischief growing 
out of his destruction of models and removal 
of plans after he was ousted by the monu- 
ment association in 1925. 

It is inferred that the head of General Lee 
done by Augustus Lukeman, who was given 
the commission after Borglum’s removal, 
will be blasted away, just as Borglum’s head 
of the South’s hero was blasted away before. 
Lukeman had to stop because of lack of 
funds, and, the time limit having expired, the 
owner of the mountain, Sam H. Venable, in- 
voked the law. Now everybody in Atlanta is 
getting together on a bigger and better pro- 
ject, which is to have the full backing of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy. 





Galerie Beaux Arts 


The Galerie Beaux Arts Association, San 
Francisco, has been incorporated, with Sam- 
uel Kahn as president of the board of direc- 
tors, which is composed of Charles Blythe, 
Alan Lowery, Kenneth Walsh, Ray Boynton, 
Charles Stafford Duncan and Frank Van 
Sloun. Beatrice Judd Ryan will continue as 
manager and director of the gallery, with 
William Gerstle as chairman of the general 
advisory board. 

During September the gallery is featuring 
an exhibition of landscapes, still life and fig- 
ure paintings by Lee Hersch, who has just 
come to San Francisco from Paris where his 
one-man show at the Galerie Jeune Peinture 
was much praised by the Paris critics. The 
artist’s wife, Virginia Hersch, is the author 
of “Bird of God,” the life of El Greco in 
novelized form. Running concurrently with 
the Hersch exhibition is a showing of litho- 
graphs by Peter Krasnow. 

Nadia Lavrova of the San Francisco E.x- 
aminer said of Hersch’s work: “Modern 
but not enigmatic, he has created a manner 
which suits his lusty, vigorous talent.” 


Philip L. Martin to Teach 


Philip L. Martin has joined the faculty of 
the School of Practical Art, Boston. Mr. 
Martin, a graduate of the Boston Museum 
School of Fine Arts, is well known in the 
field of professional advertising art. He has 
been affiliated with several leading maga- 
zines, both as cover designer and illustrator 
of fiction. 
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Pot and Kettle 


The nation has a new art critic. It is the 
Arlington Chemical Company of Yonkers, 
N.Y., which has issued a series of illustrated 
brochures entitled “Pathologic Art,” in 
which old masters and modernists come in 
for an equal showing up. Sonia Wolfson 
quotes from them in the “Talking Shop” page 
of the California Art Club Bulletin, which is 
“a page of discussion: no censorship, no 
sponsorship.” Under the head of “Castor 
Oil for Bacchus” she says: 

“Since artists study anatomy and interpret 
it individually, medico-scientists are studying 
art seriously, and interpreting it profession- 
ally. The result is very illuminating. A chem- 
ical company has brought out a series of 
illustrated brochures, entitled ‘Pathologic 
Art,’ pointing out the diseases rampant in 
our old and contemporary masters as Earl 
Stendahl would say. Quoting: 

“ ‘Making all allowances, it is hard to ex- 
cuse the gross distortions and self-evident 
abnormalities which mar the work of all 
schools of art, ancient and modern. Here at 
last we have an indictment which applies 
with almost equal force against Michael 
Angelo and Rodin, Botticelli and Lord Leigh- 
ton, Rubens and Whistler. It is a charge 
which puts art in all its branches clearly 
upon the defensive, and makes a legitimate 
clinic of our art gallerics and museums. [The 
italics are theirs.] 

“In Bellini’s “Bacchus and Mars” we find 
all four figures defective. Bacchus has a 
goitrous neck and is knock-kneed to boot. 

“In Watt’s “Love and Life,” Love, a sup- 
posedly ideal figure, proves upon inspection, 
to be a neurotic woman with an abnormally 
low forehead and a defective mouth. 

“Tt seems Lord Leighton’s predilection 
ran to goitre and the more pronounced the 
swelling the more successful he regarded his 
work. Hence it should not surprise us that 
he regards his “Lucia,” which is emphatically 
goitrous, as one of his masterpieces.’ 

“What would the chemical company say of 
John Carroll’s nudes in Parthenope, at our 
own Los Angeles Museum? 

“Last, but most violent, is Raphael San- 
zio’s ‘Alexander and Roxane,’ and it is re- 
vealed that ‘disease mars two figures in 
Raphael’s otherwise splendid painting; the 
beautiful Roxane is disfigured by gastrop- 
tosis, and the child in the foreground is 
clearly microcephalous. .. .’ 

“Clearly, the artist is a greater historian 
than he realizes. He has been called historian 
of morals, manners, customs, locales, but 
he achieves new distinction now as the pic- 
torial historian of diseases! 

“T bow low unto him, but deliever me 
from this new vision.” 














Gustave Nassauer 
Collection of Paintings 


by 
Clivette 
100 Central Park South 
Corner Sixth Avenue and 59th Street 


Free admission from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. 








Having studied art for half a century, I 
candidly believe Mr. Clivette is the greatest 
technician that has ever lived. 


SIR WILLIAM BALFORD, | 





Distinguished Critic and Collector, 
London, England. 














“Monumental Repose and Immense Duration” 





“Mme. Cézanne,” by Cézanne. Loaned to Boston Museum by Robert Treat Paine, 2nd. 


Realism of detail will interest the art lover 
who stands before Cézanne’s portrait of his 
wife now on exhibition at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Art, a loan of Robert Treat Paine, 
2nd. Mme. Cézanne, clad in a gown of blue 
striped silk, is seated in a red chair with her 
hands loosely clasped. 

There is little immediate appeal in the 
turbid, almost opaque quality of coloring 
in the portrait. It is, however, inseparable 
from the achievement of the artist in this 
work—the perfect rendering of the poise 





and patience reflected in the person of the 
sitter. Every element in the composition— 
the arched head, the defined outline of hair 
and of the gown at the throat, the eyes, the 
heavy folds of the sleeves—all contribute to 
the final unity of the painting. 

Roger Fry, who devoted a full page to 
the illustration of this painting in his “Cé- 
zanne,” spoke of the “monumental repose, 
the immense duration of the objects repre- 
sented.” 




















“Humoresque” by Harriet Frishmuth 
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Sculpture 


These galleries have attained a gratify- 
ing reputation as headquarters for gar- 
den sculpture—offering the widest range 
of selection from the works of the fore- 


most American artists. 
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Youth and Age 


Until September 21, the Oakland Art Gal- 
lery is showing a collection of conservative 
paintings assembled in Los Angeles by Flor- 
ence Wieben Lehre, assistant director from 
the Hatfield, the Stendahil and the Ainslie 
galleries. Included are 58 paintings, said to 
be valued at close to $100,000, representing 28 
artists, practically two-thirds of whom are 
Californians. In the words of William H. 
Clapp, director, the Oakland Art Gallery, 
after holding the most radical exhibitions in 





| 
Northern California, is now presenting the | 
most conservative. Every work is readily | 
“understandable” by the “man in the street.” | 

Mrs. Lehre wrote in the Oakland Tribune: | 
“In the recent past—and even today, in some | 
localities—it has been difficult to depart from | 
the conventional in art. Today, and here, it-is 
still more difficult to be anything but oit- 
and-out radical. 

“Of ‘modern’ exhibitions there are num- | 
bers beyond count—some ‘near,’ some sin- | 
cere. These interest the aesthetes, but do not | 
‘enthuse’ the sedate holders of bonds and 
mortgages who buy pictures and endow in- | 
stitutions. And said institutions apparently | 
realize the wisdom of acquiescing to this 
portion of the public. This despite the fact | 
that it is becoming harder and harder to do. 

“Conservative (or academic) art has be- 
come an echo that the younger generation | 
cannot hear or see. Moreover, the sources of | 
conventional art are “running dry.’ 

“Without reproach to the few masters who 
are still developing along conservative paths, 
it may be stated as a fact that the majority 
of our most capable artists have forsaken 
the standards that once were thought to be 
essential, in favor of our ‘modern heresy.’ 

“If it were true that the public had changed | 
in the same proportion as have our artists | 
there would be little trouble in satisfying all | 
tastes. Unfortunately, taste in art exhibitions | 
has evolved into a question of age rather 
than one of aesthetics. It happens also (ordi- 
narily) that old age possesses the money and | 


the authority that is so necessary to art’s 
progress. 

“Youth has been left to ‘hold the sack,’ 
and has nothing to put into it save ideals and 
the spirit of high adventure. So it is that the 
art situation has resolved itself into a strug- 
gle between youth and age, rather than one 
between this and that aesthetic principle.” 

The exhibitors: Maurice Braun, Conrad 
Buff, Dean Cornwell, John Costigan, Gordon 
Coutts, Leland Curtis, Haldane Douglas, 
Truman Fassett, Nicolai Fechin, Lillian 
Genth, D. S. Groesbeck, Armin Hansen, Roger 


| Hayward, C. Hinkle, Joseph Kleitsch, Louis 
| Kromberg, Perry McNeely, Dewitt Parshall, 


Edgar Payne, Stan Pochiecha, William Rit- 
schel, Guy Rose, Millard Sheets, Katherine 
Skeel, Dick Stuber, James Swinnerton, Wal- 


| ter Ufer and William Wendt. 





A Kendall for San Francisco 


William Sergeant Kendall’s “Cypripedia” 
has been added to the permanent collection 


| of the California Palace of the Legion of 


Honor, San Francisco, coming from the Na- 
tional Academy of Design under the terms 


| of the Henry W. Ranger Fund. It is the sec- 
| ond picture to be acquired by the museum 
| from this source, the first being “Still Life” 


by Frank W. Benson. “Cypripedia” has been 
termed “a fine example of conservative art 
of today.” 





Allen Joins Art Firm 


H. J. Allen, for many years associated 
with the print department of Vickery, At- 
kins & Torrey, San Francisco, has become a 
member of the firm. Mr. Allen plans to 
broaden the scope of the galleries, which 
formerly specialized main!y in the showing 
of prints. For the coming season there are 
scheduled exhibitions of paintings, water 
colors and drawirgs as well as prints. 





A Rockefeller Gift 
At the place where Godfrey de Bouillon 


| stormed Jerusalem in the first: crusade, a 
| . ° ° 
| museum is being erected with 


American 
money provided by John D. Rockefeller. 
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A New Tintoretto 


Fulton Leser, who has been cleaning and 
retouching the paintings in the Thomas B. 
Walker Gallery in Minneapolis, has reported 
finding a genuine Tintoretto “Madonna and 
Child” of about 1565 and worth $100,000 
under the thick accumulation of paint and 
varnish of an old picture valued at $100. 

Mr. Leser, who is a grandson of the late 
General Felix Agnus, for half a century pub- 
lisher of the Baltimore American, was a stu- 
dent of the science and chemistry of paints 
at the Fogg Museum, Harvard. It was he 
who, with Charles Durham, discovered a 
Titian at the Yale Museum two years ago. 
He has cleaned and retouched old masters 
for the Morgan, Huntington and Frick col- 
lections, and for the museums at Cincinnati, 
Yale and Harvard. 





Mestrovic Coming Again 

Word comes froms Belgrade that Ivan 
Mestrovic will return to the United States 
early next year to execute so many commis- 
sions that his stay here probably will be 
indefinite. The first task of the Yugoslav 
sculptor will have to do with the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York. He has 
engaged to do many portrait busts in New 
York and Washington, and is considering 
monuments in connection with centenaries 
in several American cities. 





Seek Fame for Bulfinch 


The board of directors of the American 
Institute of Architects has recommended to 
the electors of the Hall of Fame of New 
York University the name of Charles Bul- 
finch (1763-1844). A list of thirty buildings 
designed by Bulfinch was submitted, to- 
gether with a sketch of his life revealing his 
activities in Boston and later (1818-1830) as 
architect of the capitol at Washington. 





German Posters on Tour 


A collection of advertising posters by Ger- 
man artists will soon make a tour of Amer- 
ica under the auspices of Teramare, a Berlin 
institution which aims to strengthen cultural 
relations between Germany and the United 
States. Following the tour the greater part 
of the posters will be presented to the Oak- 
land Gallery of Art as a gift of the German 
organization. 
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he Masterpiece of Rajput 


A rare XVIIth century Rajput painting of 
southern Rajasthani origin has been acquired 
by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts through 
the Heeramaneck Galleries, New York. This 
example, bought from the Maria Antoinette 
Evans Fund, is painted in tempera and gold 
on a deep blue-green, almost black, cotton 
ground, probably with a glue medium. Anan- 
da Coomaraswamy, the museum’s keeper of 
Indian, Persian and Mohammedan art, writ- 
ing in the museum Bulletin, aptly calls the 
painting “A Pastoral Paradise :” 

“The connection of Krishna, the Divine 
Cowherd, with the idealized pastoral life of 
Gokula or Brindaban in the Braja Mandala, 
where he was brought up as the foster child 
of Nanda and Yasoda and was the friend of 
herdsmen and the lover of milkmaids, will 
be familiar to all students of Rajput paint- 
ing. In all these legends the cattle are not 
less devoted to Krishna than are his human 
lovers; he is an Orphic power, whose music 
charms and beguiles all nature, animate and 
inanimate alike, and the very rivers stay their 
courses to hear it. ... But it is not often that 
large versions of these themes, executed on 
cloth, are met with. 

“In Boston’s example... the herd is com- 
posed entirely of cows with suckling or 
frisking calves, to which their attention is 
directed, though some are grazing; they are 
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Seventh Century 


attended by herdsmen, and are gathered 
around the large central tree, of which the 
tall trunk divides the group into symmet- 
rical halves. The sun and moon shine in the 


Painting Comes to Boston Museum 


Rajput Painting. 


| the Divine Cowherd is so essentially implied 


sky; the water in the foreground is full of | 


lotuses and fish, and shows the usual wreath 
of foam along the shore line. There is no 


figure of Krishna; and yet the presence of ! 


and felt that one only becomes assured on 
closer inspection that we are really given 
the conditions rather than the actuality of 
the Krishna Lila. 

“For this reason I have employed the 


| designation ‘A Pastoral Paradise,’ without 


mention of the name of the essential figure.” 
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Se Panne: Webbs 


Sir Aston Webb, prominent British archi- 
tect and ex-president of the Royal Academy, 
died in London at the age of 81. Sir Aston 
was the recipient of many honors and played 
an important part in architectural progress 
during the late XIX and early XX century. 
He was one of the two British architects to 
ever receive the gold medal of the American 
Institute of Architecture, said the New York 
Times. 

Webb was known as an opponent of the 
skyscraper and fought against its introduc- 
tion in London, declaring that conditions 
there are not so favorable for its erection as 
in New York. Among other structures, Webb 
designed the Imperial College of Science, 
the new Victoria and Albert Museum in 
South Kensington and the new front of 
Buckingham Palace. 

The only other architect ever elected to 
the presidency of the Royal Academy was 
James Wyatt, notoriously known as “The 
Destroyer” for his drastic and vandalistic 
restoration of cathedrals, who was chosen in 
1805 at the express wish of King George III 
during a temporary misunderstanding be- 
tween the academy council and the Amer- 
ican-born Benjamin West. Wyatt’s election 
was never confirmed by royal signature, and 
West resumed office in 1806. The Academy 
thus escaped the smirch in its annals which 
Wyatt’s name would have given. 





Franklin P. Knott Dead 


Franklin Price Knott, world traveller and 
artist, is dead at the age of 76. Mr. Knott 
was widely known for his miniatures and 
autochrome pictures. In 1927 he returned 
from a tour of 40,000 miles through the 
Orient as an explorer for the National Geo- 
graphic Society, bringing back several 
hundred natural-color photographs and 
paintings. 





Rowe, Etcher, Dies 


Clarence Rowe, etcher and illustrator of 
New Canaan, Conn., is dead after a long ill- 
ness. He was born in Philadelphia, and while 
there won a scholarship for study in Paris. 
Mr. Rowe exhibited both in this country and 
abroad. He was a member of the Salmagundi 
Club and the Society of Illustrators. 





Tuohy, Irish Painter, Dies’ 


Patrick J. Tuohy, called by Sir William 
Orpen “the best painter Ireland has produced 
in generations,” is dead by his own hand. He 
was found in his gas-filled New York studio 
apartment, amid unfinished portraits, by his 
landlord after being dead for more than a 
week, Tuohy had been in America four 
years. 

The youngest member of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy, Tuohy rose to prominence in 
the artistic movemert that accompanied the 
Irish rebellion, said the New York World. 
His first teacher was Padraic Pearse, poet 
and playwright, who was executed for his 
nart in the rebellion. Tuohy then studied in 
London under Orpen and won three schol- 
arships and a silver medal. Later, when 
offered commissions in London, he was 
forced to refuse because he felt that “Lon- 
don was not the place for me.” Instead the 
artist went to Spain and Paris where he 
continued his studies. 

Tuohy was primarily a portraitist, although 
known also for his religious pictures. Among 
his famous subjects are James Joyce’s father, 
James Stephens, Padraic Colum, Sean 
O’Casey and Liam O’Flaherty. Portraits of 
Walter Hampden and Dudley Diggs were 
left unfinished at his death. Last winter 
Tuohy was included in the exhibition of con- 
temporary Irish art at the Hackett Galleries, 
New York. At the time he pointed out that 
until the Sinn Fein movement gained head- 


way, the culture of Ireland had been the. 


culture of England, but that Ireland had 
broken away and in addition to a brilliant 
group of writers such as James Joyce, J. M. 
Synge, William Butler Yeats, Lady Gregory 
and O’Casey, was now developing a national 
school of painting. 





Henry Lee Dies in Paris 
Henry Charles Lee, American painter and 
critic, died in Paris at the age of sixty-six 
years. Mr. Lee was noted for his philan- 
thropic interest in the walfare of the unsuc- 
cessful French painters. He specialized in 
landscapes. 


Florence W. Gotthold Dead 
Florence Wolf Gotthold, artist, died at the 
age of 72. Mrs. Gottho!'d was a member of 
the Greenwich Society of Artists and the 
Pen and Brush Club, and was prominent in 
New York and Boston art circles. 














Sir James Guthrie 

Sir James Guthrie, noted Scottish painter, 
famous for his pictures of rural Scotch life, is 
dead at the age of 71. From 1906 to 1920 Sir 
James was trustee of the National Galleries 
of Scotland and in addition was a member 
of the Ancient Monuments Board of Scot- 
land, the Societé Nationale des Beaux Arts 
of Paris, and the International Society of 
Painters. He was knighted in 1903. 

In 1879 Guthrie rejected a law career to 
study art in Paris, said the new York Her- 
ald Tribune. Later he went to London where 
he painted “The Unpublished Tragedy” and 
other cavalier pictures. His natural inclina- 
tion was toward rea!ism in subject and treat- 
ment. On returning to Scotland Guthrie 
turned to rural subjects, and in 1881, work- 
ing near Callander with George Henry, 
painted four pictures which marked the be- 
ginning of his fame. Two of these, “Sheep 
Shearing” and “Gipsy Fires,” attracted much 
attention at the Glasgow Institute. Another, 
“Funeral Service in the Highlands,” was 
acquired by the Glasgow Gallerv. 


Rhoda Nichols Dies 


Rhoda Holmes Nichols, artist, editor and 
inventor of various implements used by water 
colorists, is dead at 76. Mrs. Nichols was 
regarded as one of the foremost American 
painters of Venetian subjects during the 
closing years of the XIXth century. She was 
co-editor of “Palette and Brush” and a mem- 
ber of numerous art societies. Her painting, 
“The Scarlet Letter,” perhaps her best 
known work, won the medal at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893. 

For several years Mrs. Nichols worked 
with William M. Chase and was in charge 
of the water color division of his art school 
at Shinnecock Hills. She also was an in- 
structor at the Art Students League. Her 
experiments in line and her use of color in 
shadows incurred much adverse criticism in 
the 80’s, but she is said to have replied to her 
critics that she “painted what she saw while 
others painted what they thought ought to be 
there.” In 1886 she won the gold medal at the 
New York Prize Fund Exhibition with 
“Those Evening Bells.” Report has it that 
she sold the picture for $100 to a publisher 
who eventually realized $30,000 on it from 
reproductions. 
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Russian 


At Quarry House, West Chester, Pa., near 
the old battlefield of Brandywine, is perhaps 
the finest collection of modern Russian art 
in the United States—that of Dr. Christian 
Brinton. Here, on walls painted in the gay 
colors so beloved by the Russian peasant and 
amid bright rugs and draperies, hang the 
more than 100 oil paintings, tempera paint- 
ings, wood carvings and drawings that Dr. 
Brinton has brought together during the 
past ten years. Unlike many collectors, Dr. 
Brinton is willing to share his treasures 
with an appreciative public. So, on Sundays 
his house is thrown open, and art lovers come 
to discuss, study, and perhaps laugh at—but 
always to remember—his latest additions. 

Eric M. Knight wrote in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger: “The paintings cover the en- 
tire wall space of the house. The follower of 
art will recognize many well-known can- 
vases. ‘Bucolic Bliss,’ by Marc Chagall... 
obtained by Dr. Brinton from the artist in 
Paris in 1926, aptly displays the unashamed 
humor of the true modernist. 

“Sudeykin, perhaps the best known of Rus- 
sian painters in this country because of his 
Chauve Souris decorations, is represented by 
seven canvases. Cickovsky, youngest of Rus- 
sian painters, exhibits sharply defined planes 
in ‘Russian Legend’ and ‘Russian Dancers.’ 
Primitive peasant Russia is portrayed by 
Nicolai Vasilev. Burliuk, the founder of 
Russian futurism, is represented with nine 
paintings. All of them colorful and fantastic, 
the essence of cubo-futurism is reached in 
his ‘Ilya Prorok.’ To the layman a more com- 
prehensive note is struck by Boris Gregoriev. 
The broad humorous note is again sounded 
by the Russo-Hungarian, Hungar Kadar, 
with his ‘Frivolous Cow.’ 

“In short, it is a modernist collection by 
a collector with the true spirit of modernism. 
For Christian Brinton, M.A., Litt.D., is not 
a convert to modernism—he is a born mod- 
ernist and couldn’t be anything else. As with 
all progressive individuals, it is not only a 
matter of conviction, but of physical consti- 
tution.” 

Dr. Brinton said of his collection: “Some- 
times the charming ladies in their smart 
frocks laugh over the simplicities of the con- 
structivist pictures. Why should I not laugh 
with them? Whether they know it or not, 
that’s just what the pictures were made for. 
They are merry things, those pictures, full 
of humor—and laughter is good. This is a 
liberal, modern time. My home is open to 
those who care to see... . 

“These paintings are the product of men 
who are too busy being earnest-souled, crea- 
tive craftsmen to worry about art. They may 





not be easy to understand at first, but there 
is scant cause why institutions friendly to 
contemporary painting should prescribe the 
more advanced pictorial and plastic mani- 
festations. People will like them eventually, 
just as they now like free verse, as our mu- 
sicgoers listen to Schonberg, Stravinsky and 
Prokofiev. 

“My own collection, as some put it, may 
be unique. At least, it is unique in that it is 
the only modernist collection I know which 
does not contain a picture by Cezanne show- 
ing a rather tired-looking apple on a tilted 
table.” 





“Americanizing” Versailles 


The citizens of Versailles are aroused be- 
cause the Hotel des Reservoirs, once the 
residence of Mme. de Pompadour, is to be de- 
molished and replaced with what is branded 
as an “American skyscraper,” says the New 
York Times. A protest which the irate cit- 
izens have sent to the mayor demands that 
the owner drop the project of “Americaniz- 
ing” the royal seat of the “Grand Monarch” 
and adopt a style of architecture harmoniz- 
ing with that of the palace of Louis XIV. 

According to present plans, the new build- 
irg will be more than 90 feet high, overtop- 
ping the surrounding buildings and trees 
near Neptune Basin, where many fétes were 
held of old, and where the fountains of Ver- 
sailles still play—once each month. 





Sculptor Sues Tammany 

John F. Lins, sculptor, is suing Tammany 
Hall for $1,000 on the grounds that he was 
given a written commission to execute a bust 
of John R. Voorhis, tot-year old Grand 
Sachem, and then had his work rejected 
without cause and, what is more, without 
payment. Dr. Thomas Darlington, chairman 
of the Tammany house committee, states that 
the bust is not a true likeness of Mr. Voorhis 
and that he “would not give a nickel for it.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Lins’ attorney con- 
tends that the work is an excellent likeness. 

The New York World summarizes the 
case: “Tammany may not know much about 
art, but it knows what it doesn’t like—espe- 
cially if the criticism is worth $1,000.” 





“Three Fishermen’”’ 


Three Maine fishermen were the featured 
artists in the second annual exhibition of the 
Pemaquid Group held at New Harbor from 
Aug. 14 to 31—Simon Blaisdell, Parker Gam- 
mage, and Guy Thompson. The other exhib- 
itors were Dr. W. W. Harvey, F. K. Det- 
willer, H. E. Bedford, Leontine A. Hunts- 
man, Howard Hilder, Iva Reilly, George C. 
Gardner, Jane Hubley, J. Normand Lynd. 





Philadelphia Shows 


The Philadelphia Water Color Club and 
the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers will hold their usual concurrent exhibi- 
tions from Nov. 1 to Dec. 7 at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. Several 
prizes are offered. Exhibitors must file water 
color entries by Oct. 8 and deliver miniatures 
by Oct. 20. 

The water color jury: W. Emerton Heit- 
land, Herbert Pullinger, Thornton Oakley, 
William Starkweather, Angelo Pinto, M. W- 
Zimmerman. The jury for miniatures: Mary 
W. Bonsall, Rebecca Burd, Peale Patterson, 
Grace Harper Murray, Harriet Sartain. 





Five Gothic Figures 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has presented 
five examples of X Vth century French sculp- 
ture to the Metropolitan Museum for its 
“Cloisters.” Chief among the works is a stone 
figure of a Benedictine abbot, holding an 
open book in one hand and a staff in the 
other, said to belong to the Burgundian 
school of the middle X Vth century. Another 
is a tombstone with the recumbent figure of 
a Franciscan friar as its main ornament, 
coming originally from the pavement of 
some church. The other three are grotesques, 
representing a dog, a griffin and a dwarf. 

James J. Lorimer, writing of these gro- 
tesques in the museum’s Bulletin, quotes 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, asking in a letter 
to the abbot of St. Thierry: “To what pur- 
pose these ridiculous monstrosities, these 
prodigious deformed beauties in the cloister, 
under the very eyes of the monks as they 
say their devotions?” As a rebuttal, Mr. 
Lorimer cites Victor Hugo as of the opinion 
that if the priest has his basilica and his altar, 
he has nothing to say, for the walls belong 
to the artist. 





Gets Dropsy’s “Apollan”’ 


The American Numismatic Society has ac- 
quired, through the International Art Center 
of Roerich Museum, a bas-relief of the head 
of “Apollan” by the French Medalist, Henri 
Dropsy, for its collection of American and 
foreign coins and medals. 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 





Some Imagery That Survived the Fanatics of Cromwell’s Army 





An English Gothic oak panel, originally a 
chest front, delicately carved to represent the 
Coronation of the Virgin, has been purchased 


by the Metropolitan Museum through the | 
The panel, which dates from | 


Rogers Fund. 
the late XI Vth century, is regarded by Joseph 
Breck, curator of decorative arts, as 
the most superb, and perhaps the most elab- 
orate, of the few extant panels executed 
prior to the X Vth century.” It comes from the 
private collection of the late F. A. Harmon 
Oates, former keeper of the King’s 
and keeper of the London Museum. 


“one of | 


| by the Twelve Apostles, six on either side. 


Armory | 


The chief motif in the central frieze con- | 
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| given a beautiful specimen of it—a finely 


nuances achieved by varying the direction of 
| the grain, by embossing, and by tinting, can- 


| nail or bit of glue in it, was on display at a 


| the Christian Science 
| piece 





Front of Oak Chest. English XIV th Century. 


sists of the Coronation of the Virgin flanked 


Each saint is placed:in an architectural niche 
formed by arches, typical of the church 
ornament of the period, and can be identified 
by the symbols associated with each— 
Thomas by a spear, Jude by a halberd, Peter 
by a key, etc. Above the arches are angels 
with wings spread and knees bent. In the 


frieze at the top of the panel are shown four 
spirited angels, playing musical instruments. 
Others are bearing symbols of the Passion: 


Instead of a lock, a panel carved with a scene 
from the Epiphany has been inserted. 

Owing to the Cromwellian wars few such 
Gothic wood carvings have survived, they 
having been destroyed by the fanatics of that 
period. 





Straw Marquetry 
What is straw marquetry? It thrived in 
France during the XVIIIth and early XIXth 
centuries, and Howard H. Brown has just 


executed and elaborate box produced in the 
Napoleonic period—to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. It was presumably intended 
for toilet accessories and has a mirror inside 
the lid, while the interior is given over to 
compartments and boxes. Five scenes hav- 
ing to do with love and bacchanalia are pre- 
sented on the top and four sides. 

“The work,” says the museum’s Bulletin, 
“required infinite pains, and the delicate 


not but evoke our profound admiration.” 








Letting Nature Work 


A chair, grown together and without a 
furniture show in High Point, N.C., says 
Monitor. This curious 
of furniture was grown by John 
Kruback, Wisconsin farmer with a hobby 
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for furniture. He planted 28 elder seeds and 
then guided the growth of the 28 trees so 
that after 11 years the chair was completely 
grown and ready to cut. It is a perfect chair, 
not a “freak of nature,” and is said to be 
valued at $10,0c0. 





Jeanne d’Arc Relic 


Soil taken from the site of the pyre of St. 
Joan d’Arc at Rouen was recently presented 
to Paris by the “Companions of Joan d’Arc.” 
The relic is exhibited on the esplanade of the 
Hotel des Invalides, guarded by flagbearers 
of many nations. The reliquary is of red 
marble surmounted by the head of the Saint 
with a collar of silver thorns. 





Tapestries Burned 

A French dispatch to the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger says that fire has destroyed 
the library of the Countess Louis de Cler- 
mond-Tonnerre at Bertrang!es, Department 
of the Somme. The library contained 10,000 
valuable books, paintings by Nattier, 
Mignard and Teniers, and 55 Aubusson tap- 
estries. 
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| Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 





Birmingham Exhibit Traces History of Wood Block Printing 





Wood Block Prints by 
Frank Hartley Anderson 


Above: 
“Tron.” 


The history of printing and illustrating in 
black and white from the days before the in- 
vention of type to the present is outlined in 
the exhibition of wood block prints at the 
Anderson Galleries, Birmingham, Ala., on 
view until March 30. The exhibits range 
from the time of Albrecht Diirer (1471- 
1528) and Hans Holbein (1460-1524) to 
C. A. Seward (born 1884) and Wuanita 
Smith (born 1866); from Augsburg and 
Niiremburg, Germany, to Wichita, Kansas, 
and Laguna Beach, California. Frank Hart- 
ley Anderson, artist, architect and dealer, 
discussing the art of wood block printing 
in the Birmingham News, said: 

“Bendict Kumpf, Hans Springklee, Virgil 
Solis, Jorg Pencz, Jost Amman, Leonhard 
Beck, Hans Burgkmaier, Hans and Christolf 
Weiditz, Ambrose Holbein, Tobias Skimmer, 
Hans Wechtlin and Hans [son of Lucas] 
Cranach—all famous names—did an enor- 
mous amount of work illustrating books of 
the XVth and XVIth centuries, and all of 
them have some representation by reprints 
in this exhibit. A jump of nearly 400 years 
brings us te the moderns, represented by 
C, A, Seward, Wuanita Smith, Jack Leonard, 
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Edith M. Brisac, and Elizabeth Whipple. 
(Mr. Anderson himself is represented by 
“St. Louis Blues,” “Fire” and “Iron,” 
produced herewith.) 

“Dropping back to the XVth and XVIth 
centuries again, all the old names and many 
centuries again, all the old names, and many 
history of printing and illustration in Augs- 
burg, Cologne, Louvain, Basel, Bern, Ulm, 
Zwolle, Paris, Strassburg, Vienna, Venice, 
Amsterdam and London. 

“Hans and Ambrose Holbein (father and 
uncle of Hans Holbein, the younger, famed 
painter) did the blocks illustrating Thomas 
More’s first edition of ‘Utopia,’ which came 
out in Louvain in December, 1516. 

“Columbus’ 


Te- 


‘Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini,’ published in 
Venice in 1477 by Johannes de Collonia and 
Manthen. A copy of this book, from Colum- 
bus’ library, is in the collection at Sevilla. 

“One print is shown from the rarest manu- 
script of the XVth century, the ‘Chronica 
Hungarorum,’ done in Augsburg in 1488, by 
Ratdolt. 

“Aesop’s Fables was first printed in Ulm, 
in 1475. The title page, with pictures by 
Kumpf, of the second edition, printed in 
Freiburg, 1555, is shown, a rare and curious 
piece of work. 


“Albrecht Diirer, one of the greatest paint- | 
ers and undoubtedly the greatest wood-block | 


engraver of all time, got out his ‘Symmetria’ 
about 152 
portions of the human figure at all ages, 
male and female.’ One of these, and several 
others by Diirer are shown in the exhibit. 

“Wohlgemuth, who was Diirer’s first 
teacher, in 1486, is also represented by one 
print, one of his illustrations for ‘Loch- 
mayr,’ Mary, standing in a crescent, holding 
the child Jesus. 

“Holbein’s ‘Dance of Death’ (1538) was 
full of woodcuts made from Holbein’s draw- 
ings by Hans Lutzelburger. Two are here. 

“*Ars Moriendi,’ ‘The Art of Dying,’ is 
shown by two full pages, one of the frontis- 
piece, the other a page of handcut letters... . 











“One very noticeable difference appears 








I, ‘with many woodcuts of the pro- | 








At Left: 
St. Louis Blues.” 


Above: 
“Fire.” 


between the woodblock print of those days 
and those of our own time. Then there was 
no other method of reproduction, and the 
woodblock was used only as a method of 
reproduction, largely of drawings made with 
ink. When they were drawn, every line in ink 
that showed on the original drawing was put 
on the block, and every ink line was carefully 
cut. The consequence was that when printed 
it was not what we know as a woodblock 
print at all; it was a reproduction of a pen 


drawing or a pen drawing from an oil 
original. 
“Today artists are using woodblocks as 


means in themselves. The woodblock has 


| possibilities of its own, and there is no need 
idea of circumnavigating the | 
globe undoubtedly came from his reading | 


for such a laborious process of reproducing 
other works of art as that entailed through 
cutting them in wood. Each workable kind 
of wood has a character of its own and de- 
mands individual treatment if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. Some woods can 
be cut with a knife, others must be worked 
with regular engraving tools. Absolutely 
different results are obtained from the two 
processes and each has its devotees.” 
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| The News and Opinion of Books on Art 








Forbidden Fruit 


C. J. Bulliet’s latest book, “The Courtezan 
Olympia” (Covici, Friede, Inc.; New York; 
$5), dealing with the human side of art, 
seems destined to follow the lead of his 
“Apples and Madonnas,” which caused so 
much controvery two years ago. The August 
number of THE Art Dicest contained a fa- 
vorable review by Arnold Ronnebeck of the 
Denver Museum. Now comes a review from 
the American Magazine of Art—not quite so 
favorable: 

“The story itself was written, the reader is 
told, because the author is ‘convinced that 
sensuality is the main ingredient in all art of 
any vitality,’ and that ‘genius has shown its 
utter contempt for the morals of every epoch 
and has flaunted conventional standards 
boldly and fearlessly.’ It is the unblushing 
story of the ‘equally voluptuous and illus- 
trious predecessors’ of the girl who inspired 
Manet. Among the artists whose works are 
mentioned are Botticelli, Raphael, Giorgione, 
Titian, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Van Eyck, 
Rubens, Goya, Courbet and others. 

“Toward the conclusion of the story the 
author remarks: ‘Of late in Paris—since 
Picasso—the Modernists, whose wells of in- 
spiration are down to the muddy dregs, are 
turning once more to Ingres’ “Odalisque.”’ 
Well said—‘muddy dregs!’ Who, by choice, 
would drink them? 

“Nothing that is said or written can per- 
manently diminish the glory of great art, 
but a book of this kind may temporarily be- 
smirch it. There is an older tale than Mr. 
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Bulliet’s which has to do with a garden, all 
flowers, in which grew the Tree of Knowl- 
edge of good and evil. The fruit of this tree 
was forbidden, and those who ate of it were 
told that they shou!d surely die. The curse is 
still active.” 





“The Permanent Palette” 


Several years ago Martin Fischer, pro- 
fessor of art in the University of Cincinnati 
and member of the Duveneck Society of 
Painters, became troubled over the imper- 
manence of modern pigments. Noticing a col- 
lection of Sargents slowly fading and crum- 
bling, he started to make a study of colors. 
Now Professor Fischer has brought out a 
book, “The Permanent Palette” (National 
Publishing Society; Mountain Lake Park, 
Md.; $4), containing the results of his 
studies. It is illustrated in color. 

“It is written,” said Florence Davies of 
the Detroit News, “in a charming lucid style 
which makes it of interest even to the lay- 
man, though it contains a fund of technical 
knowledge intended more particularly for the 
painter.” A California critic wrote: “As a 
piece of book-making it is beautifully done, 
with fine choice of type and excellent ar- 
rangement. The color plates are striking and 
convincing, and the glossary is as sunshine 
‘et into dark places.” 





A Book on Furniture 

Arthur de Bles impresses upon his read- 
ers in “Genuine Antique Furniture” 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.; New York; $5.00) 
that furniture is an indication of the spirit 
of an age, and a potent though silent influ- 
ence upon our children. Many rules for the 
collector are included, but the scarcity of 
genuine pieces of decorative value is strongly 
emphasized. It discusses the historic back- 
ground of furniture as it makes its develop- 
ment from the Gothic period through the 
days of Chippendale, Heppelwhite and Shera- 
ton. 

The illustrations are numerous. In addi- 
tion to the excellent plates, there are many 
drawings by the author. His line drawings 
are more forceful than those in which per- 
spective and shading are important. 





Prepares a Book on Orozco 


Alma Reed, director of the Delphic Stu- 
dios, New York, is preparing a richly illus- 
trated book on the art of Jose Clemente 
Orozco. The publishers will be Brentano’s 
New York. 








Hartman Writes 


Sadakichi Hartman is writing another book 
on art. It is to be a philosophical treatise, in- 
quiring into the deepest meanings of man’s 
esthetic expression, from prehistoric ages to 
the time of the airplane, the radio, jazz and 
modernism. While he has been writing it at 
Tajunga, Cal., Peter Krasnow, Los Angeles 
modernist sculptor and painter, has been 
doing a series of pastel portraits of the 
young-aged author (he is in his 70’s), whose 
father was a German and whose mother was 
a Japanese. 

Mr. Hartman’s previous art books: “Jap- 
anese Art” (1901), “History of American 
Art” (1903), “The Whistler Book” (1910), 
“American Sculpture” (1904), “Composi- 
tion in Portraiture” (1908), “Landscape and 
Figure Composition” (1910). Other books: 
“Christ,” “Buddha,” “Confucius,” three vol- 
umes of poetry, and a small work which 
many consider immortal, “The Last Thirty 
Days” (of Christ). 
































‘Figure Construction” 

“It’s the truth!” the average art student will 
admit, on reading Alon Bement’s “Figure 
Construction” (Gregg Publishing Company; 
New York; $2.50), when he states “it is bet- 
ter to make five drawings rapidly in order to 
procure one good one, than to spend the same 
time in making corrections on the first.” This 
text-book stresses the drawing of the figure 
in action, and the author undertakes to teach 
the art of drawing with speed, expressively 
and accurately. 

The nude is taken up, not from the point of 
view of anatomy, but on the basis of convex 
and concave lines, thus making it easy and 
pleasant for those who have not the advan- 
tage (or disadvantage) of a teacher. Ques- 
tions appear at the end of each chapter. 



























The Permanent 
Palette 


By Martin Fiscuer, tells how and why. It is 
a scientific treatise written in non-technical 
language for the student and artist. who wants 
to tell his story in enduring fashion. Besides 
an historic discussion of the painting methods 
of old masters, the palettes of some great 
living painters are given. Contains a glossary 
of the painter’s terms re-defined in simple 
scientific manner. 
Illustrated in colors 
Blue and orange cloth stamped in gold 
Attractive Jacket 
Price $4.00 
Order from 
National Publishing Society 
Mountain Lake Park, Md. 
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In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 








Folger’s Great Gift 


By the will of Henry C. Fo!ger, noted col- 
lector of Shakespeareana, $10,000,000 is left 
for the maintenance of the Folger Shake- 
speare Memorial whose white marble walls 
are now nearing completion on Capitol Hill 
in Washington. This fund is to be admin- 
istered by the trustees of Amherst College, 
Mr. Folger’s alma mater. The memorial, 
which will contain a reading room, exhibi- 
tion gallery and a reproduction of an Eliza- 
bethan theatre, will house the 70,coo volumes, 
autographs, manuscripts and other items 
contained in the great Folger collection. The 
structure follows the architectural lines of 
the Library of Congress and the Supreme 
Court building near which it stands. 

Dignity and simplicity of design mark the 
building, whose only adornment is a portico 
with square fluted columns of white marble, 
and, beneath the nine narrow windows, a 
series of panels in relief done by John 
Gregory and depicting scenes from the bard’s 
plays and incidents from his life. Paul Cret 
was the architect chosen by Mr. Folger before 
his death to design his tribute to the great 
dramatist and poet. 

Lucy Salmanca wrote in the New York 
Times: “Even as the little theatre in Strat- 
ford stands as a tribute to Shakespeare the 
dramatist, so the Folger Shakespeare Memo- 
rial is to stand as a tribute to Shakespeare 
the poet. The fluted columns, the building’s 
classic proportions, the white purity of its 
blocks of marble, proclaim it a fitting reposi- 
tory for those rare treasures that Henry 
Clay Folger had gathered since that day 
when he breathlessly purchased his first item 
of Shakespeareana—a Halliwell-Phillips fac- 
simile of the first folio edition of Shakes- 
peare. 

“Despite the characteristic modesty with 
which Mr. Folger went about the task of col- 
lecting these items, there were purchases of 
such vital interest to the literary world 
that the transfer of ownership was inevitably 
revealed. As a result, enough is known of 
the Folger collection today to arouse deep 
interest in the eventual opening of the memo- 
rial building. This, by Mr. Folger’s will, is 
to take place ‘within three years of my 
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Hartman Sums U p 


In the introduction to the catalog of one 
of his recent American sales, Charles F. 
Hartman of Metuchen, N.J., summarized the 
rare book season: 

“It was a very spotty season. While the 
averages in my sales held fairly well, there 
is no denying that some material might have 
sold for better prices. However, taking it all 
in all, and considering all conditions, I can 
feel well pleased with my auction sales this 
season. .. . While I am thus satisfied with 
my own auction sales, I feel I should say a 
few words about auction sales of literary 
property this season elsewhere. 

“It was my firm conviction—and I ex- 
pressed the same at the time—that the re- 
tirement of Mr. Arthur Swann from the 
auction business—I am speaking of the liter- 
ary end—would mean the deterioration of the 
book auction business in the United States. 
It certainly proved to be the case. Of course, 
there was still the brilliant showmanship of 
Mr. Mitchell Kennerly to be reckoned with, 
which occasionally burst out into some mar- 
velous exhibition, as, for instance, the Kern 
sale. After the exit of this gentleman there 
has been nothing but a deluge. 

“The season certainly has shown very little 
but experiments by amateurs. Of course, some 
people will blame Wall Street, others will 
speak of the absence of big collections, but 











that does not account for bad cataloguing, 
sloppiness in making up sales, wild and 
irregular charges and queer attitudes in 
general. Large numbers of books went to 
England for auction sales; hundreds and 
thousands of dollars worth remained unsold 
in America, because owners were afraid to 
sell as they looked in vain for any arrange- 
ments which would act beneficially to their 
interests. 

“A number of auction houses tried sales 
of literary property, some of which were not 


unsuccessful but, on the whole, lacked the in- 


centive which is necessary to create the en- 
thusiasm needed for such an enterprise. Per- 
haps this is due to the fact that a number of 
such auctions were held at places where the 
owners probably consider book auctions a 
sideline to fill dates not occupied by art sales. 

“T think the last eight months have con- 
clusively shown the need of a straight literary 
auction house which will confine itself to 
books, autographs and prints, and ally itself 
with the proper experts for advisory service. 
Such an auction house, with an eye not al- 
together on the cash register, but looking out 
occasionally for the interests of the consignor, 
will have a tremendous success. A locality 
should be selected tending to bring down the 
overhead, and there is very little doubt that 
such an auction house next season could hold 
five sales a week for nine months of the year. 
Perhaps some of the many attempts made at 
various places during the season will crystal- 
ize into a consolidation outlined above.” 





death.’ The student of bibliography can trace 
for himself certain rare items of Shake- 
speareana to the Folger collection. The Vin- 
cent-Jaggard First Folio, referred to by Mr. 
Folger as ‘the most precious book in the 
world,’ is one of these. 

“Librarians of the British Museum have 
asserted that the pages of this folio were ‘ab- 
solutely uncut,’ and that ‘the portrait on the 
title-page is a very brilliant impression, 
pointing to its being one of the earliest 
struck off.’ 

“Mr. Folger’s. unprecedented desire for 
copies of the first folio led to a steady acqui- 
sition throughout his life until it is believed 
that about one-third of the 200 extant copies 
will repose in the memorial in Washington. 





175 Years of Playbills 


Carl F. Grieshaber has presented to Yale 
University his famous collection of theatre 
handbills and relics, said to be one of the 
largest and most valuable of its kind in ex- 
istence. According to the New York I’orld, 
the American portion of the gift contains 
handbills tracing the careers, both at home 
and abroad, of the Booths, the Jeffersons, 
the Wallachs, the Kembles and the Barry- 
mores. On hundreds of English playbills, 
dating from 1750 to 1800, appear such cele- 
brated names as Garrick, Sheridan, Kitty 
Clive, Peg Woffington and the Macklins. 

One of the more recent programs, dated 
1881, contains the name of Arthur Wing 
Pinero with Henry Irving in the role of 
Othello, Edwin Booth playing Iago and Ellen 
Terry playing Desdemona. A poster dated 
Vicksburg, Miss., 1830, states: “The Public 
is informed that the Managers are com- 
pelled to ask current funds for Tickets dur- 
ing Mr. Booth’s Nights.” Evidently Booth did 








not care to take sugar or hogs in return for 
his efforts. 





Form Rare Book Society 


A New York society of rare book dealers 
was recently organized at a meeting of 
American booksellers. The organization is 
local rather than national in scope. Lathrop 
C. Harper was elected president; Dr. A. S. 
W. Rosenbach, vice-president; Edgar H. 
Wells, treasurer; E. Byrne Hackett, corres- 
ponding secretary, and William Nichols, re- 
cording secretary. 


LOST 


15th Century Italian “Book of Hours” 
removed from Fine Arts Gallery of 
San Diego. Book about 4%” x 6”, red- 
brown morocco binding,. of Bedford, 
done in marguerites surrounded by 
oval garlands in style of Cloviseve. 
Miniatures of very high quality in 
polychrome and gold. In back, a series 
of about eight pictures of saints in 
16th century style. Book had book- 
plate of Mr. Newman and Julius Wan- 
genheim, owner. 
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Appropriate 

There is something peculiarly appropriate, 
apparently, in the fact that an international 
conference on the examination, restoration, 
and conservation of works of art is to be held 
in Rome on Oct. 13-17, for Italy is regarded 
as the place of origin.of most of the spurious 
“old masters” and “antique” furniture with 
which the legitimate art world is plagued. 
It is fitting, therefore, that the museum 
authorities of the world should meet in Italy 
and hear first hand some of the secrets of 
the trade, if such a thing can be arranged. 
Italy brought forth Dossena, who produced 
Greek, Roman and Renaissance sculptures 
that unscrupulous dealers sold to American 
museums and collectors as originals, and it 
also produced the mysterious artist who 
offered to come to America as a witness in 
the case of Hahn vs. Duveen and swear that 





he painted at least a dozen famous old Italian 
pictures now in American collections under 
the authentication of certain great experts. 

At the Rome conference both painting and 
sculpture will be considered. The program, 
according to The Museum News, will in- 
clude discussions on determination of period, 
authenticity, etc.; problems relating to pre- 
servation of pictures and sculpture; and the 
restoration of works of art. 

Since Leonardo da Vinci was an Italian, 
one of the themes that might be discussed 
would be the queer case of the late Dr. Bode, 
art authority in Berlin, author of several 
huge tomes, and early friend of Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner, who authenticated as a work by 
the great Milanese a head of Flora, which 
was thereupon reproduced in so’many peri- 
odicals that it came to the attention of the 
obscure English sculptor who made it. This 
sculptor claimed authorship and was told 
that he was a liar. He replied that if they 











would open the base they would find it 


stuffed with English newspapers he had used 
as filler. They did—because they had to— 
and found copies of the London Times. 





In Olvera Street 

The California Art Club of Los Angeles 
is to have a subsidiary gallery in the now 
famous Olvera Street, which has been con- 
structed in the exact style of Spanish times 
and which is one of the city’s show places 
for tourists. In this gallery mainly small pic- 
tures by members will be offered, and the 
club has suggested that the prices range 
from $25 to $50. However, a few larger and 
more costly works will be hung. 





Mountains of the Imagination 


The Alps pale before the ranges of the 
imagination.—Le Baron Cooke, in “Epigrams 
of The Week.” 
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olis and St. Paul. 
University Prints, Box J, Newton, Masa. 
RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 
Art Trade Press, Ltd., 2 Dorset Build- 
ings, Fleet St., London, Ec 4. 
Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. soth St., 
N.Y. 


G. Hess, Briennerstrasse 9, Munich. 
B. Westermann Co., 13 W. 46th St., N.Y. 
RESTORERS 
Ae. Chiantelli, 589 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y.C. 


Chev. Prof. A agen Farina, 1350 So. 
sist St., Phila., Pa. 
M. J. Rougeron, 101 Pack Av., N.Y. 
SCHOOLS OF ART 

Abbott School of Fine and Com. Art, 
1624 H St., N.W., Washington, 

American Academy of Art, Dept. 40, 
1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Box A.A. 
aon Ave., at Adams St., Chicago, 
I 


Art School—Museum of Art, Portland 
Ave. 

Art Students League, 215 W. 57th St., 
New York City. 

Boston Museum School, Fenway Rd., 
Boston, Mass. 

Broadmoor Art Academy, 30 W. Dale 
St., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

George Elmer Browne Art Class, Prov- 
incetown, Mass. 

om; School of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 


Calif. School of Fine Arts, Chestnut and 
Jones, San Francisco. 
— Carbee School, 126 Mass. Av., Bos- 


chester Springs School, Chester Springs, 


Chines Academy of Fine Arts, 18 $o. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Chouinard School of Art, 741 So. Grand- 
view, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, O. 


Commercial Illustration Studios, 

A-Top the Flatiron Bldg., 23rd St. & 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 

Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 

4. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

Art School of the Detroit Society if 
Arts and Crafts, 50 Watson St., De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

Designers Art School, 376 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Douglas Donaldson, 4690 Melrose Hill, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Exeter School of Art, 729 Boylston $t., 
Boston. 

Louis Gehring, Home Study Course, 96 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

Girls Central et of Art, Y.W.C.A., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Grand Central School of Art, 7021 
Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C. 
Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 War- 

wick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Layton School of Art, Milwaukee. 
Livingstone Academy, 1333 F. St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 
ee Art School, 58 W. §7th 


N.Y. 

National Academy of Art, 230 E. Ohio 
$t., Chicago, Illinois. 

National School of Fine and Applied 
Art, Connecticut Ave. and M St., 
Washington, D.C. 

Naum Los, 1947 Broadway, N.Y. 

N.Y. School of App. Design ” sal Wom- 
en, 160 Lexington Av., N.Y 

N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art, 
2239 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

N.Y. University, 9 ¥ ag of Fine Arts, 
250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 

Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wiltshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

Penn. Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
& Cherry, Phila., Pa. 

Phila. School of Design for Women, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

School of the Arts, 916 Sta. Barbara St., 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

School of Contemporary Arts & Crafts, 
Grand Central Palace, Lexington 
Ave. & 46th St., N.Y.C. 

The School of Fine Arts, 234 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Room 24, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Syracuse University, Room 16, Admin- 
istration Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, N.Y. 

Washington School of Art, 111§ 15th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Worcester Art Museum School, 24 High 
land St., Worcester, Mass. 


SCULPTORS 


Ruth Norton Ball, Indian Arts Bldg., 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


STUDIOS,—COMMERCIAL ART 
Graphic Studio, 503 Granger Block, San 
Diego, Cal. 
Vesper George School, 42 8. Botolph St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Great Calendar 











of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 








Birmingham, Ala. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES—Sept.: 
wood blocks; paintings; (Downtown Gallery). Oct 


Water-colors ; 


1-14: Landscape paintings, Carrie Hill. PUBLIC 
LIBRARY GALLERY-—Sept.: “Graphic Arts” 
from Anderson Galleries, Birmingham. 

Gadsden, Ala. 

WOMAN'S CLUB—Sept. 7-21: Eighth “B” circuit ex- 
hibition, Southern States Art League. 

Montevallo, Ala. 

ALABAMA COLLEGE—Sept. 26-Oct. 8: Eighth ‘“‘B” 

circuit exhibition, Southern States Art League. 
Montgomery, Ala. 

WOMAN'S COLLEGE—Sept. 28-Oct. 16: Eighth “A” 

circuit exhibition, Southern States Art League. 
Berkeley, Cal. 

BERKELEY ART MUSEUM-—Sept.: Paintings 
from the permanent collection of the Los Angeles 
Museum. Drawings, Marian Simpson. Oct.: “Art 
in Commerce” ; oils and water colors, Carlos Merida. 
CASA DE MANANA—Sept. 16-30: Oils; water 
colors and tempera sketches, Edith Garreth and 
Margaret Matthews; paintings and sculpture, Alice 
O’Neill. Oct. 1-15: Oils, William H. Clapp. 

Laguna Beach, Cal. 

LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY-—Sept.: Annual An- 
niversary Exhibition by members of the Laguna 
Beach Art Association. Oct.: Exhibition by members. 

La Jolla, Cal. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Sept.: Exhibition, F. Frayne 

Sayer, Oct.: Harry Murphy, cartoonist. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES ART MUSEUM—Oct. 3-31: Tenth 
annual Water Color Society Exhibit, California Art 
Club. Sept.: Loan collection of contemporary paint- 
ings ; airplane impressions, Ilah Marian Kibbey; 
paintings and carvings, Karoly Fulop; exhibition 
of creative architecture; designs, Dooley Dionsysius 
BILTMORE SALON—Sept. : Paintings, Clyde For- 
sythe. Oct.: Paintings, Jack W. Smith. JAKE 
ZEITLIN'’S BOOK SHOP—Oct. 1-15: Lithographs, 
Jose Clemente Orozco. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY—To Sept. 21: Exhibi- 
tion of contemporary conservative paintings. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES—Sept.: Paint- 


in by Chinese, 
ongolian artists. 


Pomona, Cal. 
ART BUILDING—Sept. 12-21: Los Angeles County 
Fair Annual Art Exhibition. 


Sacramento, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY—Sept.: 
American and European artists. 


San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY—Sept.: 

cott Chaplin (from Print 
Paintings, Boris Deutsch. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
EAST-WEST GALLERY—Sept. 15-30: Water col- 
ors, Capt. G. Drummond Fish. §. & G. GUMP CO. 
—Oct. 6-18: Paintings. Julian Greenwell. VICK- 
ERY, ATKINS & TORREY—Sept. 15-27: 17th 
ae Exhibition of the California Society of 
tchers. 


Tibetan, Japanese, Korean and 


Etchings, 


Woodcuts, Pres- 
Guild International). 


Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM-—Sept.: Exhibition of 
Egyptian art, from the Metropolitan Museum; 


Exhibition 
Water colors, 


drawings and lithographs, Orozco. Oct.: 

of paintings, F. Drexel Smith. 

Arthur B. Davies. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGH MUSEUM—Sept. 15-30: Water colors, Marie 

Bommer. Oct. 1-15: Pencil sketches, John A. Bran- 

don. Oct. 6-Nov. 1: National soap sculpture col- 

lection. Oct. 15-30: Paintings and water colors, 


F. Louis Mora. 
Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—Sept. 25-Oct. 1: 
Architectural exhibition, Frank Lloyd Wright. D. Y. 
Cameron prints in Clarence Buckingham collection. 
Oct. 1-15: Old Masters from Epstein and Worcester 
collections; sculpture, Evrico Glicenstein ; paintings, 
Jean Crawford Adams, Roy H. Collins, Frank J. 
Gavencky, Rudolph Ingerla, Charles Edward Mul- 
lin. Oct. 1-30: Japanese prints from Echadbourne 
Crane coilection. ARTHUR ACKERMAN & SON 
—Sept. : XVIIIth century prints, old English sport- 
ing prints. Oct.: Recent acquisitions of prints, china 
and furniture. CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO 
Sept.: American paintings and miscellaneous etch- 
ings. CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
Oct. 1-22: Oils, L. O. Griffith, Tunis Ponsen; water 
colors, Richard A. Chase. 

Springfield, Ill. 

SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIA TLON—Sept. : Wood 
carvings, Carl Hallsthmmar; soap scu te loaned 
by the National Soap Sculpture committee; paint- 
ings of Mexico, Paul Ashbrook. Oct.: Paintings 
from the American Federation of Arts. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE-—Sept.: 
national water color exhibition; 


Inter- 
Drawings and 


sculpture, George Hilbert; Japanese prints. 





Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Oct.: 34th annual Richmond 
Painters’ exhibition. 
New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART—Oct.: 
Water colors, Corinna Morgiana Luria; prints, Leo 


Meissner. 

Portland, Me. 

SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM-—Sept. 20-Oct. 20: 
Exhibition by Benjamin Newman. 
Baltimore, Md. 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART—Oct.: Arthur 

Davies Memorial Exhibition ; Whitridge ceram- 

ics; Cone, Epstein and Dohme collections of paint- 


ings and sculpture PURNELL GALLERIES— 
Sept.-Oct.: Original contemporary etchings; oil 
paintings. 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Sept.: Colonial por- 
traits; Van Kerckhoff collection of textiles ; French 
XVIIIth century illustrated books; American sil- 
ver; etchings and engravings of Winslow Homer; 
Chinese mirrors. DOLL & RICHARDS—Oct.: Mis- 
cellaneous exhibitions. GOODMAN GALLERIES— 
Sept.: Etchings, Legros; early illuminated manu- 
scripts. GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS—Sept.: 
Exhibition of work by members. Oct. 6-18: Sculp- 
ture, Anna C. Ladd. SOCIETY OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS—Sept. 11-24: Black and white drawings 
by members. Sept. 25-Oct. 8: Paintings by members. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 


PRINT CORNER—Oct.: Etchings of Mexico, 
Thomas Handforth. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY-—Sept.: Paint- 


ings by Saugatuck artists; etchings; oriental rugs. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF ART-—Soept.: 
collection. 


Permanent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Sept.: 
Chinese and Egyptian antiquities ; Chinese jades and 
porcelain and Persian pottery ; ceramics and textiles ; 
prints from the Herschel V. Jones gift; paintings 
and drawings by the Pe gy’ and students of the 
Minneapolis School of Art. Oct.: Paintings, water 
colors, prints and sculpture by artists of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul; Rembrandt etchings; textile 
designs, Leon Bakst. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM-—Sept. 20-Nov. 2: 
exhibition of American paintings. 
Manchester, N.H. 
CURRIER ART GALLERY-—Sept.: 


Annual 


Loan exhibition 


of old portraits; landscapes, Charles Davis. 
Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Painetrs of the Southwest; water 
colors, Dodge Macknight. Sept. 15-Oct. 4: Soap 


Sculpture. 5 
Montclair, N.T. 

MONTCLAIR ART ASSOCIATION—(Board of 
Education building) Sept. 8-Oct. 4: Exhibition of 
prize winning posters for Chicago World’s Fair; 
exhibition of soap sculpture. 

Newark, N.J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM—Soept.-Oct.: 
early American and European ironwork; water 
colors, Albert H. Sonn; paintings lent to schools. 

Santa Fe, N.M. 

ART MUSEUM—Sept. 15-Oct.: Paintings, May Con- 

nell, Dorothy Stewart, L. L. Ferguson. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM-—Sept.: Paintings, Ameri- 
can and foreign artists. Sept.-Oct.: Exhibition of 


sculpture. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Sept. 15-Oct. 15: 
Modern Austrian woodcuts and color prints. 


Elmira, N.Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY—Sept.: Indian art; 
colors by Kiowa and Pueblo Indians. Oct. : 
tion of work by Kenneth Washburn. 


New York, N.Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—Sept.: Loan exhibi- 
tion of Persian rugs; European and American 
samplers of the XVI'Ith through the XIXth century. 
Oct.: Coptic and Egypto-Arabic Textiles; loan ex- 
hibition of firearms of the XVth and XIXth cen- 
tury; prints, selected masterpieces; loan exhibition 
of Japanese peasant art; temporary exhibition of 
the H. O. Havemeyer collection; exhibition of Jap- 
anese sword furniture. ACKERMAN & SON—Oct.: 
Landscapes, Fanny Mahon King; water color and 
tempera paintings, E. Von. S. Dingle. ARDEN 


Colonial exhibit; 


water 


Exhibi- 


STUDIOS—Sept. 8-30: Exhibition of terrace and 
roof garden furniture. ARGENT GALLERIES— 
Sept.: Exhibition of National Association of Women 


Painters and Sculptors. BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
Sept. 22-Oct. 4: cuton, Jacques La Grange. Oct.: 
American paintings; water colors and ecthings. 
BALZAC GALLERIES Sept.: Exhibition of mod- 
ern paintings. Utrillo, Segonzac, Guy Ignon, Kis- 
ling, Marie Laurencin, Raoul Dufy, Metzinger, Lue 
Osborne, Gan Kolski. BELMONT GALLERIES— 
Indefinite: Permanent exhibition of Old Masters. 
CHAMBRUN GALLERIES—Sept.: French pain- 
ers and etchers; canvases by Foujita. DURAND.- 








RUEL GALLERIES—Sept.-Oct. 20: French paint- 
ings. FERARGIL GALLERIES—Sept. 22-Oct. 4: 
Lithographs, Saul Raskin. FIFTEENTH GAL 
LER Y—Sept. 29-Oct.: Members’ exhibition. GAT- 
TERDAM GALLERIES—Sept.: Paintings, Hom- 
mer, Blakelock, Inness, Murphy, Crane, Twacht- 
man. HARLOW, MACDONALD & CO.—Sept. 20- 
Oct. 4: Etchings and water colors, Y. E. Soderberg. 
MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY—Oct. 4-31: 
Opening exhibition of paintings by Van Gogh, Gau- 
guin, Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso, Renoir, Rousseau, 
etc. HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES—Sept.: 
XVIIIth century portraits and landscapes. 
P. JACKSON HIGGS GALLERY—Indefinite: 
Paintings of Old Masters. FREDERICK KEPPEL 
& CO.—Oct.: Woodcuts by Old Masters. LUCY 
LAMAR GALLERIES—Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Modern 
screens, panels and paintings, Earl Challenger and 
Don B. Landing. MILCH GALLERIES—Sept-Oct. 
15: Paintings by American artists. MORTON GAL- 
LERIES—Sept.-Oct. 15: Exhibition of water colors, 
paintings and prints by young American artists. 
MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART-—Sept-Oct.: Ob- 
jects from the permanent collections of the museum ; 
autographs of the Kings of France. MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART-—Sept.: Retrospective of the sea- 
son’s exhibition. NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—Sept.- 
Oct. 23: Members’ exhibition of small paintings. 
J. B. NEUMANN—Sept.-Oct. 15: Living art and 
International moderns. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
Oct.-Nov.: Panels, Frank Branguyn. PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY (Prints Division)—Sept.-Oct.: Portraits in 
lithography ; Exhibition of recent additions. PEAR- 
SON GALLERY OF SCULPTURE—Sept.-Oct.: 
Exhibition of modern and antique bronzes. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Oct. 2-26: Paint- 
ings, Maurice Fromkes; Exhibition of water colors. 


Staten Island, N.Y 


STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE—Sept.: Black and 
white exhibit. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS-—Sept.: Paintings by 
American artists. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
WESTFIELD ATHENAEUM-—Sept. 9-30: Block 
prints, Leo J. Meissner. 
Cincinnati, O. 
CLOSSON GALLERIES—Sept. 15-27: Etchings, 


Diana Thorne; Exhibition of Chinese art. TRAXEL 
ART CO.—Sept. 15-27: Paintings, J. F. Earhart. 
Cleveland, O. 


SETH H. LEAMON GALLERY-—Sept. 2-25: Paint- 
ings and water colors by American and foreign 


artists. Oct.: Etchings by California artists. MU- 
SEUM OF ART—Oct. 30-Nov. 23: Exhibition of 
lace. 


Dayton, O. 

DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—Soept.: Printing ex- 
hibit; Japanese wood block prints: Rockwell Kent 
bookplates; portrait drawings, Leopold Seyffert. 
Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Jane Reece pictures; Dayton Art 
Institute faculty show; exhibition by Dayton artists. 


Toledo, O. 

TOLEDO MUSEUM—Sept. 7-28: Viennese architec- 
ture; Toledo architecture. Oct. 5-26: Egyptian wall 
paintings ; Ohio water colors; Mesopotamia Exhibit. 

Youngstown, O. 

BUTLER ART INSTITUTE—Sept. 10-Oct. 1: 

Paintings from the Philips Memorial Gallery. 
Portland, Ore. 

ART ASSOCIATION—To Sept. 25: 2nd Annual 
Pacific Salon of Pictorial Photography. MEIER & 
FRANK GALLERIES—Oct. 20-Nov. 1: Fourth an- 
nual exhibition, Oregon Society of Artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ART ALLIANCE—Sept.: Exhibition of work by 
members. REN AISSANCE GALLERIES—Indefi- 
nite: Masters of the Dutch and English schools; 
early American portraits. 


Providence, R.1. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Sept. 
22-Oct. 1: Eighth annual cover exhibit of ‘House 
Beautiful.” Oct. 7-Nov. 2: Annual fall exhibition 
of contemporary American paintings. NATHANIEL 
M. VOSE—Sept.: Miscellaneous group of paintings. 

Newport, R.I. 
ART ASSOCIA TION—Sept. 6-20: Exhibition by con- 


temporary Hungarian artists; drawings and water 
colors, John Howard Benson; miniatures, Alwyn 


Williams. Sept. 15-Oct. 6: Exhibition of Old and 
Modern Masters. Sept. 24-Oct. 8: Exhibition of 
drawings, Violet Oakley. 


Memphis, Tenn. 

BROOKS. MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Sept.: 
Water colors, Eliot O'Hara; oil paintings and 
water colors, Theodore Coe; the bronzes of Maillol 
and Kolbe. 

Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Sept. 7-28: Work dy 
students of Mexican free school. Oct. 1-15: Work 
by American Negro artists. Oct. 5-26: Oils, Edward 
Bruce; bronzes by Aristide Maillol and George 
Kolbe; exhibit of Muhammandan potteries. HER- 
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Z0G GALLERIES—Sept.: Representative crafts of 

modern French artists ; cobalt enamels. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio Art 
League)—Sept.: First Local Artists’ exhibition 
Sept. 22-Oct. 11: Oct. 5-26: English wood engravers ; 
water colors, Thomas Hall 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

W. M. McCONAHAY GALLERIES—Andefinite: 

Permanent exhibition of paintings by John Fery. 
Seattle, Wash. 

ART INSTITUTE OF SEATTLE—Oct.: 

nual exhibition of northwest artists. 
Appleton, Wis. 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE—Sept.: Etchings and “Car 


16th an- 


Window Sketches,” Wilfred B. Shaw; colored 
etchings, Bertha Jacques. 
Madison, Wis. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Sept.: Modern Austrian 


painting. Oct. 1-15: 
Lloyd Wright. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE—Sept.: Jonas 
animal models; Japanese prints; water colors, 
W. E. Musick; paintings, Car] and Wood Woolsey; 
miniatures, Helen Slutz; Minneapolis murals by 
High School students. MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
GALLERY—To Oct 15: Work of art teachers in 
Milwaukee Public Schools. 

Oshkosh, Wis. 

MUSEUM—Oct.: Paintings, 
etchings, Barker. 


Architectural designs, Frank 


PUBLIC 


William 
Schwartz ; 





2,500,000 Visitors 


All records for attendance at art exhibi- 
tions have been broken by Sweden, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Tribune. The 
great exposition of Sweden’s modern deco- 
rative arts at Stockholm was seen by 2,500,- 
000 persons during the first ten weeks, an 
average of 250,000 a week. Although the 
great majority were Swedish, many Germans 
and Americans saw the show. 

The decorative arts show proved a stimu- 
lus to attendance at the permanent open air 
museum of Swedish handicrafts and home 
industry at Skansen, near Stockholm, 
through whose turnstiles during the same 
period 565,000 persons passed, which helped 
pile up an increase of 60 per cent in paid ad- 
missions since Jan. 1 

San Francisco established the previous 
world’s record in attendance at art exhibi- 
tions when on Jan. 1, 1930, it announced that 
1,067,000 persons had seen the American 
sculpture show at the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor in the nine months of 
its continuance. Population of Stockholm 
(1928) 4€6,coo; of San Francisco, Oak‘and 
and Berkeley (1920), about 1,000,000. 


USE 
WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
DOUBLE SIZE 
TUBES 
OIL COLOURS 


Unsurpassed for Bril- 
liance and Permanence. 
WAT FR) On a Quality basis, the 
¥ lowest priced and finest 
{| colours obtainable. 





, If your Dealer cannot 
{ supply—write us. Send 10c 
t postage for catalog 


WINSOR-NEWTON 


INCORPORATED 
Everything for the Artist 


31 East 17¢StT. NEw YoRK 

















THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


[Concluded from page 31] 


tually returned, shall be crated, when express ship- 
ment is necessary, at the expense of the Art Dealer, 
and shipped at the expense of the Artist to such point 
as the Artist may direct. 

The entire contract between the parties is expressed 
herein. No change in this contract after signature, 
shall be made, except on the written consent of both 
parties. 

{Here follow blanks for signatures of principals and 
witnesses.] 

RECOMMENDATIONS by American Artists Pro- 
fessional League. (Any of the following matters may 
be the subject of additional clauses on blank space 
in contract.) 

AS TO COMMISSIONS—(a) The Art Dealer's 
commission varies with the prominence and reputation 
of the Artist; and may range from 20 to 50 per cent. 
For ordinary cases and transactions, 33 1/ per cent. 
is recommended. (4) In order to make it worth while 
for the Art Dealer to re-consign to other dealers, 
thereby giving the Artist greater distribution, a total 
commission of 50% in such cases is recommended so 
that the Art Dealer may re-consign on a basis prof- 
itable to his consignee. 

MAINTENANCE OF PRICE—If the Artist lowers 
the price to a client without the Art Dealer’s consent, 
the commission should be paid on the original asking 
price. Artists are cautioned against fixing excessive 
original prices. 

COMIMISSIONS ON RE-ORDERS—Where the 
Artist can trace an order or sale to a previous order 
or sale made through an Art Dealer, it is believed 
fair and desirable that the Artist should advise the 
Art Dealer of the additional sale or sales, and pay 
him a commission thereon. 

CONSIGNMENT REPORTS—At the Artist’s re- 
quest, the Art Dealer will render every...... months 
a report of the sales-status and location of consigned 
pictures. [Three or six month periods are suggested.] 

NAME OF PURCHASER—The Dealer will, if the 
Artist requests, give the Artist the name and address 
of each purchaser. 

ARBITRATION—In the event of misunderstand- 
ing or controversy, it is recommended that the same 
be settled by arbitration in accordance with the rules 
then obtaining, of the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion; the parties agreeing that judgment upon the 
award rendered may be entered in the highest court, 
State or Federal, having jurisdiction. The Arbitra- 
tion Committee of the A.A.P.L. will hold itself ready 
to advise or assist on request, in any such case. 

{Here follows an optional supplementary sheet for 
the listing of a later consignment of pictures to be 
subject to the conditions as outlined above.] 


ONE MAN EXHIBITION CONTRACT B 


[The preliminary part is the same as in Contract A.] 

SUBJECT MATTER—The Artist will consign 
and deliver at his own risk and expense to the gal- 
leries of the Art Dealer at [blank] in the City of 
[blank], a collection of pictures of which the Artist 
represents and warrants that he is the sole owner, 
and/or agent; all consigned articles remaining the 
property of the Artist until sold and paid for. 

[Here follow blank lines for forty works, the same 
as Contract A.] 

EXHIBITION DETAILS—The Art Dealer will 
exhibit said collection between the ...... a. Seppe ’ 
i ccay BE Oe. cine Ee , 19..., both inclusive, 
from....a.m. to....p.m. daily in his said galleries, 
and between ....a.m. and....p.m. on Sundays and 
holidays; and will use his best endeavors to sell each 
and all of said pictures at the prices stated herein. 

SERVICE AND CHARGES—The Artist agrees to 
pay the Art Dealer the sum of $...... for attendance 
and rental of said gallery space during the above 
named period of said exhibition. Of this sum, $...... 
is to be paid on the signing of this contract, receipt 
of which is hereby acknowledged; and the balance is 


to be paid on or before the....day of...... » 19.... The 
Artist also agrees to pay the Art Dealer $ Lene for 
secretarial service, $...... for postage, §...... for 
printing, and $....... for advertising. 


The Art Dealer shall also receive, and shall be 
privileged to retain from the proceeds of all sale 
made during the exhibition, a commission of ...... per 
cent. on the amount of purchase price received on 
such sales. 

TERMS OF SALE—Unless sale on credit is ex- 
pressly consented to, and the terms of such credit 
stated herein, all sales shall be for cash; and the 
Art Dealer shall render an account of all sales and 
make final payment and settlement in full within 
pial davs from the conclusion of said exhibition. 

DEFERRED PAYMENTS—I[Text is the same as 
in Contract A.] 

PRICES OF PICTURES—The price at which the 
Art Dealer is authorized to sell each picture is stated 
herein, and shall not be raised or lowered by either 
party without the written consent of the other party 
hereto, while in the Art Dealer's hands for sale. 

The Artist hereby agrees that, during the remainder 
of the season (Sept. 1-June 1) in which this exhibition 
is held, the pictures herein listed, so far as concerns 
their exhibition and sale in the community in which 
this exhibition is held, shall be subject to the Dealer's 
full commission on the actual selling price, whether 
sold by him, the Artist, or other agency. The Dealer 
may re-consign, or the Artist, with the consent of the 
Dealer may re-consign, said pictures, to other dealers 
in the same community, in which case the division 
of his commission, on resulting sales, shall be deter- 
mined between the Dealer and such consignees. 

















If consigned by the Artist during the year to another 
Dealer in another community, the prices shall be 
identical with those herein named unless changed by 
the mutual agreement, in writing, of the Artist, and 
the Dealer signing this contract. 
se practically the same as in 

mtra 
REMOVAL OF PICTURES AT CLOSE OF EX- 
HIBITION—At the conclusion of the exhibition, the 
Artist at his expense, will collect at and remove from 
the gallery of the Art Dealer all pictures, except 
such as by mutual agreement, the Art Dealer may 
retain for further exhibition and sale. Pictures so 
retained when eventually returned shall be crated, 
when express shipment is necessary, at the expense of 
the Art Dealer, and shipped at the expense of the 
Artist to such point as the Artist may direct. 

[From here on the contract is identical with Contract 
A, including the ‘“‘Recommendations’” for additional 


classes.] 
7. — * 


PORTRAIT PAINTERS CONTRACT C 


{The preliminary part is the same as in Contract A.] 

SERVICE—The Art Dealer shall recommend the 
Artist and endeavor to secure portrait orders for him, 
and shall be entitled to a commission of..... per cent. 
upon all orders he secures for the Artist; payable as 
and when the Artist collects payment for the picture. 

RE-ORDERS AND COLLATERAL ORDERS— 
On re-orders of portraits, from the identical client, a 
full commission shall be paid by the Artist to the 
Dealer who made the original introduction. 

On traceable collateral orders resulting’ from an 
original introduction or re-orders therefrom a com- 
mission of 10% shall be paid to the Dealer. 

[Here follow spaces for signatures of principals and 
witnesses, after which are appended two recommenda- 
tions by the American Artists Professional League, as 
follows :] 

AS TO COMMISSIONS—The Art Dealer’s com- 
mission varies with the prominence and reputation of 
the Artist; and may range from 20 to 50 per cent. 
For ordinary cases and transactions, 33 1/3 per cent. 
is recommended 

PLURAL iN TRODUCTIONS—The Art Dealer 
may not, in justice to the Artist and to his fellow 
Art Dealers, introduce or recommend more than one 
Artist to the client, until after the client and the 
last Artist recommended have met and failed to reach 
an agreement; in which case the Art Dealer may 
recommend a second Artist to the client; and the same 
principle should be applied to subsequent introductions. 

The Art Dealer should not claim any commission 
from the Artist in any case where he has not used 
his best and unstinted efforts towards securing the 
order for the Artist who paints the portrait. 

* * * 


ONE MAN PORTRAIT EXHIBITION 
CONTRACT D 


[The preliminary part is the same as in Contract A.] 

SUBJECT MATTER—The Artist will consign and 
deliver at his own risk and expense to the galleries 
of the Art Dealer at......... » te the City Whi oes 
a collection painted by the Artist, which the ‘Artisit 
represents to be owned by him, or to have been loaned 
by the owners to him, for the purpose of this 
exhibition. 

[Here follow blank lines for the listing of 40 
portraits with title, owner’s name, size and the price 
“for portrait of similar style.’’ The prices quoted ‘‘are 
for unframed portraits painted in the Artist’s studio. 
Frames and expenses of out-of-town sittinngs are ‘to 
be additional in all cases.’ ’’] 

EXHIBITION DETAILS—[Same as in Contract B, 
except that it ends: ‘‘and will use his best endeavors 
to secure for the Artist orders for the execution of 
portraits at the prices specified herein, for the class 
or style indicated.’’] 

SERVICE AND CHARGES—[First 
same as in Contract B] 

The Artist undertakes and agrees to pay the Art 
Dealer a commission of...... per cent. on the total 
amount received for portraits (exclusive of frames), 
executed pursuant to orders resulting from this ewhi- 
bition, whether secured by the Art Dealer or by 
the Artist; payable as and when payment for each 
portrait is collected. 

RE-ORDERS AND COLLATERAL ORDERS— 
[Same as in Contract C] 

REMOVAL OF PICTURES AT CLOSE OF EX- 
HIBITION—[Same as in Contract B except that the 
word “portraits” is substituted for “pictures.’’] 

INSURANCE-—T[Practically the same as the first 
sentence in Contract A] 


{Here follow spaces for signatures of principals 
and witnesses. At the end are appended the optional 
clauses “As to Commissions’ with same text as in 
Contract C, “Arbitration,” and another on “Optional 
Down Payment” reading: “For portrait painters of 
established reputation, the custom is prevalent and 
recommended of requesting an advance payment on 
account of from 10 to 30 per cent. of the agreed 
price.’ 


paragraph 








TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers te THE Art Dicest) 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
22g 8. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N.J. 
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“Boundaries” 


Because of its new note the following an- 
nouncement of the Fall opening of the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, sent to THE 
Art Dicest by courtesy of Carl N. Werntz, 
its president, is printed in full: 

“Just as boundaries are being widened in 
science, and invention, modern methods in 
art training make the subject more fascinat- 
ing and efficient. Ideas of function replace 
technical emphasis, direct methods super- 
sede roundabout. Frankness in modern social 
intercourse and forthrightness in modern de- 
sign require freshness and individuality in 
drawing and painting that are far more in- 
teresting than purely academic conformity. 
Nowadays students work only from nature 
and from memory, realizing they can not 
arrive at success through mere copying. 

“At the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts’ 
Fall session, cast drawing never was ac- 
cepted, and now the drawing and painting 
classes, in addition to the conventional ways, 
become non-academic; expressionistic. Half 
time is devoted to creative exercises, per- 
spective is made clear in a few lessons, an 
original method called Intervalic Guidance 
helps the students’ emotional development, 
and introductions to the principles under- 
lying nature’s forms and effects provide the 
intelligence that keeps emotion sane. 

“Being interested, the students work harder 
in the modern way, results come in half the 
time and there is a delightful absence of 
‘rubber stamp.’ All this makes the graduates 
welcome in the professional field, where orig- 
inality is the most desirable factor. 

“The faculty includes such well-known 
painters as Frederic Grant, Ruth Ford, Ru- 
dolph Weisenborn, and Hans Von Schroet- 
ter; Glen Darling, E. P. Kellogg, Kenneth 





Foster and Edward Mathews, interior deco- 
rators; Ralph Moni, Aileen Smalling, Marie 


Review of the Field in Art Education 





Schmidt, Ann Babb and Henrietta Golden, 
costume designers; Carey Orr, Vaughan 
Shoemaker, Nick Nichols, cartoonists; R. A. 
Ketcham, Carl Warren, John Merryweather, 
illustrators; Arthur Johnson the poster ar- 
tist; and John Koehl, David Lockwood, H. 
Vaughan Millbourn and Roger Wilterding, 
commercial art directors.” 

The Chicago Evening Post, commenting on 
Mr. Werntz’s Intervalic Guidance, said: 
“The first step is to pencil out with light 
lines the vertical, horizontal and diagonal 
units of the chosen space. These orderly 
intervals intrigue one to experiment with 
abstract design—to make and mark out emo- 
tional choices of direction and intent. Guided 
by desire alone—there are no rules to con- 
fuse one—an interesting and personal result 
is obtained. Imagination gradually uncovers 
significance in this abstract pattern, and it 
becomes an unexpected picture, expressed 
in a stylistic and modern manner. Many 
professional artists are said to have found 
it of great help.” 





‘Back to Nature 


An art colony on a forest preserve. Such is 
the setting of the summer session of the Colt 
School of Art, held each year in the Black 
River country of Wisconsin, on the shore of 
Lake Michigan and near the town of She- 
boygan. It is located on a 2,200-acre tract of 
shore land where many years ago a group of 
nature lovers undertook a reforestation ex- 
periment. The central building of the school 
was until his death last year the home of 
Rudolph Kuehne, Sheboygan nautralist and 
lover of the outdoors. Now the colony is fast 
becoming another “Paintér’s Paradise” and, 
according to Professor Colt, soon’ will be the 
art center for Wisconsin artists during the 
summer. % : 

The fall term of the Colt School opens 
in Madison on Sept: 22. 











PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


INSTRUCTOR 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular A 


Box 453, | PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


Season of 1930 
Grorce E_mer Brownz, N.A. 

















METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 577TH Sr., 





New York Ciry 








INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
FABRIC DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN AND 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
School enlarged to double former capacity 
COURSES REVISED TO ALL THAT IS LATEST IN ART 


MICHEL JACOBS, Director 
Author of The Art of Color and Art 
of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 
Instructors: 
ArtHuUR SCHWIEDER 
ArtHuR Brack 


LIFE, PORTRAIT, POSTER, 


Berry Morris 


Send for 
Catalogue A D 


























OPENED 


New low-priced Section in the 


ARCHIPENKO 
ART SCHOOL 


16 West 61st St., New York 


SCULPTURE PAINTING 
DRAWING CERAMIC 


| from I to 4:30 p. m. 





















eh Bara Scns parte 


Son CRA 


FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Courses leading to the Bachelor's degree in 
Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
Climate permits comfortable study throughout 
the entire year. State-accredited. 











Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calig. 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1930 Baltimore, Md. 
Summer School, June 30 to August 8, 1930 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
tation, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request 








ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
—S=AOMMERCIAL ART 























624 H STREET Ww. WASHINGTON.DC 





—_ NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Interior Decorating, Color, Costume, Commer- 
cial Art, Poster Design, Dynamic Symmetry. 
Life sketch class. Dormitory. Catalog. 

Felix Mahoney, Pres. Dept. A. D. 
Connecticut Ave. and M, Washington, D.C. 














NATIONAL pee os OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Professional Development 
under successful artists saves time. Studios are 
sky and north lighted. Modern equipment. Eure- 
pean tours. Extension Courses. Spring, Summer 
and Winter Terms. New Catalog: address 
Cor. Secretary, 230 East Ohid St..Chicago 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. Pottery. ; 
Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 

Catalogue sent on request 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 











SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, DESIGN, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, JEWELRY AND 
METAL WORK 

Information on reques . 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STUDY ART 





1 | 





Opportunity Ne A 
Under the heading “An Opportunity,” the GRAND CENTRAL 





catalogue of the Minneapolis School of Fine 
The Kansas City Art Institute Arts deals with several points of special SCHOOL OF ART 
sth and WARE TED. import to those interested in commercial 
Courses in art: ESTABLISHED by successful modern artists 


to develop individual talent. Courses in Paint- 
ing, Drawing, Etching, Sculpture, Commercial 
and Applied Arts and Interior Decoration. 
Credits given for drawing teachers. Day and 
Evening Classes. 


Catalogue on Request 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 


“Today many young men and women are 
ambitious to enter the field of commercial 
art. In this broad field more talent is being 
utilized than ever before—the nation has 
become thoroughly art-conscious. Creative 
art ability is being used in the design, manu- 
facture and marketing of every commodity. 















































rr ~ IL 
. Art standards have steadily risen. The buy- ER EONS SM v= 
ing public demands a more artistic as well £ 
Philadelphia as a more efficient product. Ugly objects are CLEVELAND D 
School of Design for Women no longer acceptable. We have reached an SCHOOL OF ART 
era through which beauty and utility are i Wee eS Wear Guaces 
Oldest School of Industrial Art : : , : SOR a eae eeone C 
op ome winder Anwacen mee go Ay progressing hand in hand toward the reali- in the Fine and Applied Arts y 
zation of an ideal in artistic product. Art Full particulars on request C 
Professional standards maintained training is a vital and necessary part of the Cleveland Ohio r 
in all subjects life of this and future generations. c 
Specialized instrection by experts in Induetrial “The branches of art production are un- PRATT INSTITUTE \’ 
an - . . . . 
mites’ Ast. Hetlos -ecuasion, Wadden limited. All are exceedingly fruitful. Manu- School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Design and Illustration, all branches of the facturing needs advertising artists, illustra- Brooklyn, New York 
Fine Arts. Highly developed course for ° a4 Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
teachers of art in the Public Schools. tors, designers. In the home there is demand ing Design, Fashion Iilustration, 
. . . Sse ” nterior Decoration, Industria 
EARLY REGISTRATION IMPORTANT for interior design, painting and sculpture. Desion, Teacher TeGaian, Ae 
Seids Wveidlech nail Gatintiner Chacens Accompanying the illustrations in the cata- chitectural Construction, Archi- 
: ’ logue are quotations from famous masters, a a a CL 
European Fellowships in both old and modern. Michelangelo: “Noth- James C. Boupreau, Director ~ 
Design and Fine Arts. ing tends to elevate the soul or to raise it 56 
New Dormitories now available for toward devotion more than the difficulty of Scott Ca Rx 
out of town students that perfection which approaches God and a 
Send for Catalogue becomes one with him. Good painting is a School of A 
copy of this perfection.” Leonardo: “To you Socieiattcapcdiumee Gl, ane. 
BROAD AND MASTER STREETS whom nature has inclined to art, if you Design and Interior | Decoration ; 
would have a true knowledge you should Georce E. Lamaert, Jr., Commer- 








cial Art. Witt1am F. Srecuer, Illustration; Scott 





commence with the first and not pass to the 
second until the first is well in your memory 
and you have practiced it.” 

Cézanne: “The artist’s proof of joy is to be 
able to communicate to other souls his en- 
thusiasm before the masterpiece of nature 
which he believes'to possess the mystery.” 
Renoir: “It does not always do to paint 
direct from nature. A painting is first of all 


C. Carpet, Fine Arts—and Assistant Teachers. 
Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Boston 


| 
{ 
OTIS ART INSTITUTE | + 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
BY THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPART- 

MENT OF THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM ¢ 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work d or ind 12 hs in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
(High and Low Relief) 
Constructive Anatomy 
DAY, EVENING AND SUMMER CLASSES 
Individual Instruction Daily 





























noes pepgew ay ier bi te a product of the artist’s imagination, it raven prin ho gaol oo ag a 
ttejor cular 6 
should never be a copy.” Van Gogh: “One E 
must create quickly, in haste, as the reaper 
ART SCHOOL who is in the blaze of the sun is silent and NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED % 


DESIGN FOR WOMEN ‘ 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 38th year 
Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster and 
Cc ial Art, Interior Decoration, Advanced 
Design. Costume Sketch and Life Class, Historie 
Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 
Positions and orders filled 


Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts 
Accredited school; three and 
four-year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. New 
building. Fall term opens Sep- 
tember 29. 

E. A. Gurry, Dir. 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 


thinks of nothing but his work.” 
Matisse: “I work as much as I am able 











ANSON K. CROSS 


gives Old Masters’ Vision to artists, students, 
amateurs, in months instead of years. Home course 

















California School of Fine Arts 
Chestnut and Jones Sts., San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California. Fall 
term now in session. Professional and teachers’ 
courses of study in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
Write for special catalogue 
Lee F. Ranvotpu, Director 


enrolls 1600 and gives power not often gained in 
schools by old methods. College Credits. Draw- 
ing and Painting Glass, Case, Crayons $3.00. 
Text-book $3.00. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine All the year 











Commercial Illustration Studios 


Individual instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial Art, under the direction of Charles Hart 
Baumann. Modern and practical method. Day and 
evening classes. 
Srupio a-Top THE Fiatizow Buitpinc 
23np anD Broapway, New Yorx City 














WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Andrew Doragh N. C. Wyeth 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 











== Jirls’ Central re 
of Art 


Classes in Antique — Still Life— 
Portrait— Life 
Poster Design—Fashion Illustration 


Keith Shaw Williams, Director 
ASK FOR BULLETIN 
Central Branch Y.W.C.A. 


30 Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Triangle 1190 














SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Patntinc, INTERIOR Decona- 
TION, DESIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION AND 
COMMERCIAL ART, Pus. SCHOOL Art. Leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

SUMMER SESSION JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 
Harotw L. BuTiLer, Dean Syracuse, N.Y. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS : 








LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Painting, Sculpture, Teacher Train- 

ing, Advertising Art, Illustration, 

Interior and Industrial Design. Fall 

Term, September 22, 1930. 

For illustrated catalog address 

lotte R. Partridge, Director 

Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson Street 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











School of the Dayton Art Institute 
Tenth Year 
Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Design, Commercial and the Graphic Arts. 
Night Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 
pecial College Credit Courses in 
affiliation with Wittenberg College 
SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 
Circular of information on request to the 
Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, O. 
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The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


DRAWING, PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 


Illustrated Booklets 
Address Eleanor Fraser, Curator 


BROAD and CHERRY STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















¥ Autumn Session Begins September 3rd \ 
N.Y.School of Fine & Applied Art 
(PARSONS) 
William M. Odom, President 
Only International Professional School of Interior | 
Architecture and Decoration; Costume Design and | 
Construction; Graphic Advertising and Illustra- 
tion; Teachers’ Training, etc. 
Paris Ateliers Founded 1920 beh 
CATALOGUES AND INFORMATION ON REQUEST 








» Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York? 





ArtStudents League 


CLASSES under leading artists. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Lithography, Etching, Wood Block, Illus- 
tration, Composition. Mural Decoration, Portrait. 
56th Year. Catalogue. 


Room 217, 215 West 57th Street, New York City 


ART SCHOOL 


Museum of Art, Portland, Oregon 


Twenty-second year begins September 29th. 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Composition, 
History of Art, Joint course with Reed 
College. Circulars on request. 











Art in All Its Phases 


Regular courses in Drawing, Portraiture, and 
Commercial Art. Also Weaving, Leather Work, 
Pottery and Jewelry Making, Costume 
Design, Interior Decorating and Magazine 
Tllustrating. For catalog, address eee 
Wuerpel, Director, Room 24. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
ASHINGTON University, Sr. Louis 0287 








HOME STUDY COURSES IN ART 
(Affiliated with St. John’s College Extension) 
For Beginners, Advanced Students 
and Teachers 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Advertising 
Art, Interior Decoration and Methads for 
‘eachers. 
Studio Class in Painting (College Credits) 
Address: LOUIS GEHRING, Dir. 
% Fifth Avenue, New York 








BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 
30 W. Dale St., 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
Winter School opens Sept. 29th 
BoarpMan Rosinson, Instructor 


Write for information 








THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Painting, Modelling, De- 
sign, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Jewelry, Pot- 
tery. Special classes for men in 
painting under Charles Hopkin- 
son. Catalog. 
Kartnertne D. Cup, Director 

234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








EXETER SCHOOL OF ART 
InpusteiaL AND Fine Arts 
Beginners and Advanced Classes in Life Drawing, 
Painting, Illustration, Interior Decoration, Cos- 
tume Design, Handicrafts, Teachers Training and 
monrinn. Art. (Catalog D on request.) Address 
sorceE W. Moraison, Director 





and the best I am able all the day. I give all 
my measure, all my resources.” Braque: “I 
love the rule which corrects the emotions.” 
Cenini: “It is the impulse of a noble mind 
which moves some toward the art. Now then, 
you of noble mind, who are lovers of this 
good, come at once to art and adorn yourself 
with this vesture.” 

The regular day courses of the school’s 
Fall term will open on September 22; the 
evening classes on Sept. 209. 


Exhibit by 15 Schools 


During August, fifteen of the leading art 
schools of Boston put on a joint exhibition 
of students’ work in the galleries of the Bos- 
ton Art Club. The show covered the fields 
of designing, architectural design, interior 
decorating, arts and crafts, as well as com- 
mercial and fine arts. An outstanding feature 
was the large number of commercial draw- 
ings included. The attendance was large. 

The schools: Alandale Studios, Boston 
School of Interior Decorating and Architec- 
tural Design, Boston University School of 
Art, Copley School of Art, Designers Art 
School, Exeter School of Art, Massachu- 
setts School of Art, New School of Design, 
Sacker School of Design, School of Fine 
Arts and Crafts, Museum of Fine Arts 
School, School of Practical Arts, Scott Car- 
bee Art School, Vesper George School of 
Art, and Woodbury Training School. 








Wright to Teach 


The National Academy of Art, Chicago, 
announces that Norman B. Wright will be 
a member of its faculty this fall. Mr. Wright, 
whose portrait of “Emily” was received so 
favorably by the critics last winter, is at 
present working on a portrait of his wife. 





Louis Ritman Returns 
Louis Ritman, alumnus of the Chicago Art 
Institute, who for many years has worked in 
Paris, is returning to Chicago this fall to 
become a member of the institute’s faculty. 











Learn to Dra 
at Home 


Become an artist through our amazingly easy method— 
tight at home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, De- 
signing, Cartooning. Trained artists earn from $50 to 
over $250 a week. FREE BOOK tells all about this 
simple method of learning to draw and gives details 
of Attractive Offer. Mail postcard now. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 

Dept. 11 F 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
College of Fine Arts 
Complete courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts and Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture in: 

History of Art Painting and Sculpture 
Interior Decoration Design of Printing 
Architecture 
Short diploma courses in Architecture, Graphic 
Arts and Interior Decoration are also offered. 
Graduate course in Fine Arts leading to the 

Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 
ial courses for employed students in: 
Contemporary Art Costume Design 
Interior Decoration and []lustration 
Classes start September 22nd. Write to 
Executive Secretary, College of Fine Arts 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 








729 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 























SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


JoHun M. Gamsie 
President 
Betmore Browne, A.N.A. 

Director 
GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 

WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 

ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May 
ScHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 














250 East 43rd Street, New York 














: 
eA CLASSES IN SESSION 


THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


EVERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 






ARL WERNTZ: DIRECTOR 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 














CHOUINAROD 
SCHOOL OF ARI. INI 





741 $0. GRANDVIEW = LOS ANGELES o~ 








CALIFORNIA ce 














VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 


300 Students 4story Building 
Unusual Student Exhibition 
Open to Public 9-4 P. M. 


Visit us before deciding. Visitors Welcome 
42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 





DOUGLAS DONALDSON 











|| ADDRESS « 
4960 MELROSE HILL « HOLLYWOOD | 


|| CREATIVE - DESIGN. 4 
- COLOR. | 
| CALIFORNIA | 4 








STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art Interior Decoration 
Advertising Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


SUITE $40, 1333 F ST., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 





























Woodstock School of Design 


Summer Classes, June to September 
Practical instruction in Design for Textiles, 
Poster and Commercial Art 
Folder on request 
WILLIAM H. ARLT, Director 
320 Broadway, New York City, or 
Woodstock, N.Y. 




















THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
- Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty ofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 


Address Associate Dean, Box-A.A. 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street . . . Chicago 
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THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF 
THE FINE ARTS 


Country School 
(Open All Year) 


CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


(Twenty-eight Miles Northwest of 
Philadelphia) 





Winter Term begins October 6, 1930 


Classes in Autumn and Winter 
Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still 
Life, Decoration, Illustration, and 
Sculpture. 


Modern Studios and Dormitories 
with Electric Light and Steam Heat. 
Resident Instructors. 


Winter Sports. 


Students may register at any time. 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Circular to 


D. ROY MILLER 
Resident Manager 
Chester Springs, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania 


























Corcoran School of Art 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy : Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 
M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 











MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 








Sehoolot Contemporary 
——Ar'ts and Crafts 


FINE ART — COMMERCIAL ART— CRAFTS 


Part and Full Time Courses for Teachers, 

Students and Professionals—Credits given. 

rene. Sow. Cintaiee Tes 

GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 

Lexington Avenue and 46 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Wickersham 9697 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in 

g all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day 
and spare time courses. 
Individwal instruction. 
Faculty of international 
reputation. 

Directors, Frank H. Young, H. L. Timmins 
Dept. 40, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ll. 








The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration are taught in shortest time con- 
sistent with thoroughness. Day and 
Evening Courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
tion of course. Send for Catalog D. 
1680 Broadway (near sand St.) New York 


Robinson to Teach 


Boardman Robinson, one of America’s 
most famous mural painters, has been named 
instructor of art at the Fountain Valley 
School, Colorado Springs, Col. Mr. Robin- 
son won unstinted praise from the critics last 
winter when he completed a series of murals, 
depicting the development of commerce, for 
Kaufmann’s Department Store in Pittsburgh 
(reproduced in the 1st December, 1929, num- 
ber of THE Art Dicest). Besides his fame 
as a muralist, the new instructor is well 
known to the American public as a master 
of caricature. Charles Henry Meltzer, critic, 
once called him “the American equivalent of 
Daumier.” 

Part of Mr. Robinson’s course will be the 
execution of mural paintings for the walls 
of the school, the work to be done by the 
students under his supervision. “By this 
method,” wrote Donald Bear in the Rocky 
Mountain News, “the definite problems of 
architectural decoration can be practically 
solved with the student body itself, a unique 
and perfect idea of pedagogical method.” 

In the near future the Denver Museum 
will hold an exhibition of Mr. Robinson’s 
drawings. 





Scott Carbee’s Opens 


The Fall term of the Scott Carbee School 
of Art, Boston, marking the 11th season for 
this school, opened on Sept. 15. The evening 
classes will open on Sept. 30 and the Satur- 
day classes not until Oct. 18. Advertising art, 
interior decoration and design, illustration, 
etching and aquatint, drawing and painting, 
the five departments in which the school spe- 
cializes, will be headed respectively by 
George E. Lambert, Jr., Elwyn G. Gowen, 
William F. Stecher, Albert R. Thayer, and 
Mr. Carbee. 





Exeter School’s Exhibition 


The Exeter School of Art, Boston, is fol- 
lowing its regular annual exhibition of stu- 
dents’ work, held this year at the Boston 
Art Club as part of the Massachusetts Ter- 
centenary program, with a special showing 
in the studios of the school. This exhibition 
will exemplify all types of work done by the 
students of the various classes in fine and 
applied art. 





Roerich Scholarships 


The Master Institute of Roerich Museum, 
New York, announces a series of scholar- 
ships to be given in the departments of paint- 
ing, etching, voice, piano, violin and organ. 
Trial competitions start on Sept. 25. For full 
information address the institute, 310 River- 
side Drive. 





The Vesper George School 


The Tercentenary exhibition of drawings 
and paintings at the Vesper George School 
of Art will continue until the opening of the 
Fall terms, Sept. 22. 











DESIGNERS ART 


School for Professional Training 
a in Fine Arts and Design 


ry Register Now Send fur Catalog D 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














Est. 1900 Plaza $457 
J. GREENWALD, Inc. 
940 3rd Ave., at 57th St., N.Y. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


PICTURES FRAMED 
All Work on Premises 











TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN - HOLLAND 
U-S-DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -IRVINGTON N-J- 
Agents for Canada ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO-LTD- 17YorkSt.Toronto-Ontorio 
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BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


Artists’ 





d Outy 


Fils. Terwagng 
(Belgique) 


Bel gian Canvas 








Thirty 
and surfaces. 


different weaves 
LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 20 
feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 








Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 
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LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE- 
FOINET 


HAND GROUND SUPERFINE 
OIL COLORS 


Made in France 


ARTCO BELGIAN CANVAS 


In widths from 30’ to 13 ft. 
at Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 
Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PO ee ee ee ee 
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An 








DECORATIVE 
TREATMENT 
OF REALISTIC 
SUMMER NOTES 


and their development into subjects for larger 
mural treatment demands a color which is in 
harmony with the texture and finish of work 
destined for an architectural setting. We 
recommend Martini Tempera Colors as meet- 
ing this demand in every way. 


Write for price list. 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LA RA T ORB 2:-3°3 
97-99 Harris Ave., L. I. City, N. ¥. 
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The Art Student of 
1838 and 1930 had 


one thing in common! 


§elican 


Fine artist’s materials were available 
at reasonable prices, to both of them. 
Acquaint yourself with the following 
items. The surprise will be pleasant. 


PELICAN Moist Water Colors 
re, Eilido Water Colors 
Fine Oil Colors 
= Sketch Boxes and Pads 
sal Brushes of all Kinds 
Waterproof Drawing Inks 
Japanaqua Colors forHand 
Printing on Wood and 
linoleum, etc. 


a 


a 
a 
a 


Ask your dealer about them, 
or write us 


U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


RICH ART COLOR CO. INC 


31 West 2Ist Street New York City 








SUPERFINE OIL COL 


FOR HIGH QUALITY 


AND BRILLIANCY 





Copyrights—Theodore Daniels. 
Look for this label and be sure of 


Bourgeois Superfine Oil Colors. 
Whistler Canvas 


Ask your dealer first, then write— 
DANIELS ARTIST MATERIALS 
228 Cherry St. Orchard 4402 New York City 











ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
EXCLUSIVELY* 


Artists and Art Schools everywhere 
find it economical to select all their 
materials from our complete and 
varied stock. 


* The only concern devoted exclusively to the 
sale of artists’ materials. 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 
Artists’ Materials Exclusively 
123 W. 68th St. New York City 
Trafalgar 8553 





























The advertising columns of THe Art 
Dicest have become a directory of manu- 
facturers and dealers in artists’ supplies. 








: INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT 
THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 

















CHAIRMAN : 
F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
27 West 67th St., New York City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR : 
WIzForp S. 
154 West 57th St., 


TREASURER : 
Gorpon H. Grant 
137 East 66th St., New York City 


Conrow 
New York City 





OBJECT: To promote the interests of contemporary American artists 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, in every field of the visual arts— 


AND ASSOCIATE PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, art teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and tice 
those in art work in museums and educational institutions. 


Lay Memsers, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states. 


DUES, $2.00 a year, 
including subscrip- 
to THE ART 
DIGEST. 

DUES, $5.00 a year, 
including THE ART 
DicEst. 





THE UNIFORM CONTRACTS 


The National Legal Committee of the 
A.A.P.L. is pleased to present to the mem- 
bers of the League the full text of the four 
uniform contract forms that have been de- 
vised during the past year at a long series 
of conferences between representatives of 
the League and representatives of the lead- 
ing association of dealers in American art. 
These Contracts cover only four phases, and 
those limited to paintings. But the exhibition 
and sale of sculpture and of many other kinds 
of art work will receive due consideration. 
It is our hope that good procedure in the 
whole art business in America may thus ulti- 
mately be codified. If unnecessary misunder- 
standings shall have been lessened thereby, 
the effort will have its reward. 

It should be stated that the initiative of 
the League in this matter has met with cor- 
dial and courteous response from the Amer- 
ican Art Dealers’ Association and The An- 
tique and Decorative Arts League, Inc., by 
both of which organizations, representing a 
large number of responsible dealers 
throughout the country, the four contract 
forms, A, B, C, and D, that appear below, 
have been officially approved and recom- 
mended for use. 

A copy of Contract A will be mailed to 
every member in a few days, as a specimen. 

Copies of any or all Contracts may be had 
from the American Artists Professional 
League, c/o Stewart Warren & Co., 480 
Pearl St., New York, N.Y., for 15 cents each, 
postage prepaid; $2.50 for 25; or for $7.50 
per 100 delivered. 

To the late Sherman Potts, first chairman 
of the Legal Committee of the American 
Artists Professional League is due the initia- 
tion of the project here brought to initial 
completion. At the time of his deeply regret- 
ted death, the work on these contract forms 
was largely complete. We believe that they 
will prove to be a lasting memorial to his 
wisdom and unselfish effort. 

To Mr. Robert Macbeth, President of 
William Macbeth, Inc., of New York, the 
representative of the American Art Dealers’ 
Association in the conferences with your 
Legal Committee, we would also pay our 
tribute for impersonal and even statesman- 
like fairness, good will and intelligence in 
arriving at the accepted terms of these con- 
tracts. A high degree of appreciation is also 
due to the representatives of the Antique and 
Decorative Arts League, Inc., Mr. Frank 
Purdy, its executive secretary, and Mr. 
Walter Ehrich, of the Ehrich Galleries, New 
York. 

The contracts, which are copyrighted by 
the American Artists Professional League, 
are given below. 

* * * 
ORDINARY CONTRACT A 


THE UNIFORM CONTRACT—Form of contract 
recommended for general use by the American Artists 
Professional League, the American Art Dealers’ As- 








sociation, and the Antique & Decorative Arts League, 
nc. Agreement between [blank], artist, and [blank], 
art dealer. Dated..... s Wiki 

MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made 
[blank], between [blank], of [blank], herein called 
the “Artist,” and [blank], of [blank], herein called 
the “Art Dealer.” 

SUBJECT MATTER AND CHARGES—This 
agreement relates to the pictures (as per list below, or 
attached), shipped on consignment by the Artist and 
at the Artist’s risk and expense, to the Art Dealer who 
will pay all charges incident to exhibition, sale, 
delivery and collection of purchase money, except 
as otherwise herein expressly provided; the pictures 
remaining the property of the Artist until sold and 
paid for. 

[Here follow 40 blank lines each providing space 
for title, size, data concerning frames, and price.] 

COMMISSION—The Artist will pay, and the Art 
Dealer may deduct from amounts of purchase money 
collected, before remitting to the Artist, a commis- 
sion of...... per cent. thereof. 

TERMS OF SALE—Unless sale on credit is ex- 
pressly consented to, and the terms of such credit 
stated herein, all sales shall be for cash; and the 
Art Dealer will, within...... days after each cash 
sale, report same with remittance of amount due 
the Artist. 

DEFERRED PAYMENTS—If the Artist consents 
to a sale otherwise than for cash, risks of con-collec- 
tion shall be a joint responsibility of the Art Dealer 
and the Artist; the Art Dealer’s commission only 
accruing on net purchase price actually collected. 

On installment sales, the Art Dealer agrees to report 
at once to the Artist the receipt of each payment on 
account, and to remit to the Artist his share of the 
proceeds of such payment. Deductions allowed under 
this contract may be made by the Art Dealer from 
the first of such installment payments. 

PRICES OF PICTURES—The price at which the 
Art Dealer is authorized to sell each picture is stated 
herein, and shall not be raised or lowered without the 
written consent of the other party hereto, while in 
the Art Dealer’s hands for sale. The Art Dealer may 
reconsign any or all of said pictures to other art 
dealers, in which case the division of his commission, 
on resulting sales, shall be determined between the 
Art Dealer and such consignees. The Artist may con- 
sign, while this agreement is in force, any of the 
pictures here listed which the Art Dealer shall con- 
sent to spare, to another art dealer in another com- 
munity, but the prices shall be identical with those 
herein named unless changed by mutual agreement, 
in writing, of the Artist and the Art Dealer signing 
this agreement. 

DURATION—Either party may terminate this 
agreement as to unsold pictures, at any time, by writ- 
ten notice sent by registered mail to the other party; 
and the Artist shall then remove the unsold pictures. 
But such withdrawal of pictures by the Artist shall 
not deprive the Art Dealer of his right to full com- 
mission on the actual net selling price on a subse- 
quent sale, in the same community, and within one 
year of the termination of this agreement, of any 
picture included under this contract. 

RIGHT OF WITHDRAWAL—(a) Any picture 
unsold by the Art Dealer may be withdrawn by the 
Arist after six months, after date of consignment, 
but the inactive months of April to August, inclusive, 
shall not be deemed a part of said six months. 
(b) The Art Dealer may at any time request the 
Artist to remove any picture, or pictures, included 
under this contract which for any reason the Art 
Dealer finds it no longer desirable to retain. In 
such cases the Art Dealer waives his right to sub- 
sequent commission on such picture or pictures. 

INSURANCE—The Art Dealer agrees to provide 
at the Artist’s expense, and the Artist agrees to pay 
the premium on, adequate insurance of the pictures 
while in the Art Dealer’s possession, under an “All- 
Risk” policy, in the amounts named as prices herein, 
or such other valuation as the Artist may instruct. In 
the case of time sales, the Art Dealer shall cause the 
purchaser to continue the “All-Risk” insurance for 
the account of the Artist and/or the Art Dealer as 
their interest may appear, until full payment is com- 
pleted. In case of collection of insurance money on a 
loss, the Art Dealer’s commission shall be paid on 
any amount so collected. 

FRAMING—Except by special arrangement, pic- 
tures for exhibition should be delivered to the Art 
Dealer’s gallery appropriately framed. If buyer stipu- 
lates a different frame of moderate cost, (up to 10% 
of the picture, but not to exceed $75.00 except with 
the consent of the Artist), same should be supplied 
by the Art Dealer, and billed to the Artist at cost, 
the original frame remaining the property of the 


Artist. 
REMOVAL OF PICTURES—Pictures, when even- 
[Continued on page 26] 
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“Mrs. Charles Bulfinch,’ by Copley. 


“The miniature,” says Harry B. Wehle, 
curator of paintings at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, “in the presence of the photograph 
[the daguerreotype] was like a bird before 
a snake: it was fascinated—even to the point 
of imitation—and then it was swallowed.” 
This, of course, refers to the old-time minia- 
ture, which, after a glorious period in art, 
died an inglorious death, and not to the 
modern miniature which has been sponsored 
by scores of contemporary artists as a revolt 
against the photograph and brought to a 
point when it can be referred to as a 
“renaissance.” 

As part of Boston’s the 
Museum of Fine Arts there has provided a 
unit by filliag a great gallery with colonial 
portraits, most of them life size. [See page 
32, July issue.] In cases in the middle of this 
gallery it has assembled another unit, a col- 


tercentenary, 


Tiny Miniatures Compete With 


| 
| 


| 
| 





“Washington Allston,’ by Malbone. 


lection of early American miniatures, mainly 
of New Englanders. 

Not only do these miniatures represent 
early American art in as fine a way as the 
life-size portraits on the gallery walls, but 
several of them are of characters identified 
with the art of the period. For instance there 
is a self-portrait of Copley, one and one- 
eighth inch high. There are also Ramage’s 
portrait of Charles Bulfinch, who did so 
much to guide early American architecture; 
Copley’s companion miniature of Mrs. Bul- 
finch, and Malbone’s portrait of the painter 
Washington Allston. These last three are 
reproduced above. There are other portraits 
by Malbone, who ranks as the greatest of 
American miniaturists, but the Allston is the 
most interesting, because the subject was 
one of the best paid American artists in his- 
tory, not even excluding the later Albert 
Baerstadt, who in the 70’s used to get $20,000 
for a picture in his studio. Allston received 
$10,000 from the city of Boston (and $10,000 


Life Size Portraits in Boston 


“Charles Bulfinch,’ by Ramage, 


then was equal to $50,000 now) for “Bele 
shazzar’s Feast,” which, never finished, now! 
hangs in the corridor of the Boston Museum 
not far from the miniature show. ’ 

Miniature portrait painting came intd 
vogue in America with the use of miniatures 
as decorations for bracelets, snuff-box tops 
and watch cases, and as their popularity in= 
creased these small portraits were put if 
special frames. They were seldom worn buf 
were carried in pockets together with a lock 
of hair, or kept in desk drawers, depending 
upon the degree of affection of the owner for 
the person represented. i 

The painting was done in water colors om 
thin discs or ovals made of ivory and 
gummed at the corners to pieces of card= 
board. The ivory being sensitive to changes 
in temperature, and the delicate coloring be 
ing easily removed by the mere touch of 
moistened finger, are reasons for the scarcity 
of this early form of American art. 





The Billboard War 


The American Institute of Architects has 
entered the fight against “the billboard nui- 
sance.” In an appeal sent to its 70 chapters 
it urges action by the state legislatures to 
abolish billboards and thus check “the selfish 
desecration of the landscape.” The chapters 
are asked to take steps to organize public 
opinion and to cooperate with other agencies 
in eliminating what is declared to be a grow- 
ing evil. 

“Herein lies a splendid opportunity for 
public service by the chapters of the insti- 
tute,” the appeal says. “The architect, from 
the very nature of his profession, should 
furnish leadership in civic affairs.” 

The number of signboards, billboards and 
other devices erected for advertising pur- 
poses along the roads, highways, and boule- 
vards of the country is said by the institute 
to be steadily increasing. To combat the evil, 
it is asserted, the chapters must effect the 
fullest cooperation with public authorities, 
societies and individuals. 

“The crux of the billboard question is 
whether the rights of the American public 
shall be recognized as opposed to the rights 


| of advertising interests,” said A. Lawrence 
| Kocher, of New York, chairman of the insti- 





tute’s committee on preservation of historic 
monuments and natural resources. 

“What is needed is wise control. There 
will always be abundant room for outdoor 
advertising in its proper place, but that 
proper place is the commercial districts of 
towns and cities and not the American coun- 
tryside.” 

* * * 

The Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, with offices at 1 Park Ave., New 
York, is seeking to offset the attacks made on 
billboards by means of counter publicity. 
“Release No. 8” of its series entitled “The 
Truth About Outdoor Advertising,” which 
is “intended for filing in the morgue, for 
future reference of editors writing on the 
subject of outdoor advertising,” quotes James 
Montgomery Flagg as saying that poster art 
has shown 100 per cent. improvement in the 
last ten years. Later on the circular says: 

“The poster is the oldest form of artistic 
expression, dating from the cave dwellers, 
who scratched strange forms on the walls of 
caves or drew them in the wet clay of a pot. 
The greatest poster designers were the Assy- 





rians and the Egyptians, and their poster: 
carved or painted, were not only understood 
by the people of the time but are now thé 
most valuable and realistic records we pos= 
sess of these times. 4 
“Since the French artist, Jules Cheret, made! 
his first modern poster in 1867, and the poster; 
spread from France to Germany, to Hol 
land, to Spain, to England, and to the United? 
States, posters have undergone a constant 
improvement, until how they have reached a 
high standard of perfection. Thanks is also) 
due to the improvements made in lithography. 
“Such improvement in posters has been) 
made in the past ten years that it made such 
an impression upon the Prince of Wales) 
that he termed the poster designs of the 
present day ‘The Art Gallery of the People.’” 


Sielke, Artist, Is Dead 


Leo Sielke, Jr., landscape and portrait! 
painter, is dead at the age of 50. Mr. Sielke 
was a member of the Independent Society! 
of Artists and other artists’ organizatio 
and was a frequent exhibitor. He was best 
known for his magazine cover designs, por 
traits of motion picture stars, and scenes] 
along the Palisades. 











